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: ARTICLE I, 


The Hiftory of Fiatiée, during the Reigns of Francis YW. and 
Charles 1X. To which is prefixed, a Review of the General 
Hiftory of the Monarchy, from its Origin to that Period: &C. 
By Walter Anderfon, D. D. In Tawo Vols. 4to, Pr. 1. 11s. 6a. 
in Boards. Cadell. [Concluded] 


E concluded the preceding review * of this. work with 
_ its author’s characters of the two chief princes of the 
Bourbon family, in the reign of F rancis II. Some writers of 
great credit give us a much more favourable idea of the king 
of Navarre, and think that his averfion to embroil himéelf with 
the Guiles and the queen-mother was OWiDg, not fo much to 
, his indolence and ina@ivity, as to his wifdom and moderation, 
and, perhaps, ‘his indecifion in matters. of. religion. - Dr. An- 
derfon proeeeds to draw the character of the famous., admiral 
Coligni, which differs very little from what we Jearn from, 
French proteftant writers, who find in him no, blemifh. _ It is’ 
certain, that both he, the prince of Condé, and other chiefs 
. of the Hugonot party, held,- at.this time, correfpondences with 
Elizabeth, which were not quite compatible with. their duty to 
their lawful king, and that Elizabeth gave them little or no 
encouragement, becaufe they had not the coneurrence of the 
king of Nayarre ; who, we may fuppofe, was not very fond. of. 
giving an old atid inveterate enemy to France a footing in that . 
country. It is well known. how ungratefully the. proteftant . 
French princes behaved to her, after ‘the had granted them Be 
fupport which they fo abjectly implored. 

“The narrative of this hiftorian concerning cpsmabrags! s., 
refignation of his. grand-matterthip, and, the. divifions jon, ae- 
count of religion, both in France and Scotland, is a, perfec. 
tranfcript of French authorities, which have. been. repeatedly. ; 
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printed, but are unfupported by any ftate papers. The perfecu- 
tions fuffered by the Hugonots from the Guifes, and their con- 
“fultations about the lawfulnefs of taking arms, are the echoes 
of the fame. writers. In relating the celebrated confpiracy 
which was to have been executed at D’Amboife, this author is 
very imperfect ; nor does he mention that Renaudie, who was 
to have conducted the enterprize againft the court, had been 
fent over to England to treat with Elizabeth in perfon. In 
reading the memoirs of the Hugonots, and this hiftory, an 
uninformed reader may be inclined to fuppofe, that Coligni and — 
his party acted on the principles of liberty and religion. The 
adverfe writers fay, perhaps with more truth, that religion had 
very little concern in the affair, and that the oppofition was 
carried on merely on principles of ambition and policy. 
The queen-mother, the Guifes, and the royal party, undoubt- 
edly looked upon England as the fource of their difaffeétion, 
and the fupport of their hopes; nor did it require a new hif- 
tory in two quarto volumes to tell us, that the queen-mother 
and her party were a very bloody fet ; that the Guifes were vio- 
lent Roman Catholics, and that, by punifhing fo cruelly the con- 
fpirators of D’Amboife, they gratified their hatred of the Re- 
formers ‘at the expence of humanity. But have the violent’ of 
any religion obferved more moderation? May not periods be 
brought from the hiftory of Dr. Anderfon’s own country, in 
which the violent of every denomination, not excepting the 
Prefbyterians themfelves, have loft fight of moderation as often 
as they were fuccefsful ? We will venture to fay, that the be- 
haviour of the duke of Guife himfelf towards the prince of 
Conde, while he was in his power, was wile, fteady, and mo- 
derate ; and we queftion much if the prince of Condé would 
have acted in the fame manner, had he changed fituations with 
the duke of Guife. 

This writer, and, indeed, proteftant as well as popifh hifto- 
rians affe&t to talk of the bloody diffimulation of the queen- 
mother and of the Guifes, to fupport their own power over 
the weak king Francis If. They defcribe the mazes of per- 
fidy through which they proceeded in weakening the credit of 
the princes of Bourbon, and thereby fhaking the conftitution 
of the French monarchy; and they even feem to applaud their 
own fagacity in unravelling the intricacy of the management, 
while nothing can be more obvious, or more natural, than the 
whole of their manceuvres. 

Was it not extremely natural for a young king, lying in the 
arms of the moft beautiful princefs in the world, to confult her. 
inclinations and fentiments concerning the plan of his govern- 
ment? Was there any thing extraordinary in deliberating with 
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his mother on: the fame fubje& ? Can we imagine, that the queeti 
would not recommend her uncles the Guifes to the royal favour ; 
that the queen-mother, who was herfelf a bigotted Roman 
Catholic, would not join with her daughter-in-law in calling 
in the Guifes to humble the Bourbon family, who were known 
to favour the Proteftant intereft ? Might not’all this have hap- 
pened, if all the parties had been of the fame religion ; and 
has it not happened in all ages and countries, in like fituations? 
Even this author, by the accounts he gives of the high chan- 
cellor Olivier, and the promotion of the famous L’Hofpital to 
be his fucceflor, exhibits a noble fpecimen not only of the Gui! 
fian moderation, but patriotifm. Such, however, was the’ma- 
lignant influence of party, that the virtuous and public-fpirited 
meafures which the Guifes are admitted to have purfued, are 
reprefented as proceeding from the moft wicked motives. 

Dr. Anderfon throws no new lights on his fubje& when he 
treats of the edic&t of Romorentin, the affembly of Fontain- 
bleau, and the refolution to call a meeting of the ftates-gene- 
ral. Even by his reprefentation, the conduct of the Bourbon 
party was far from being defenfible as good fubjeéts, though 
we fhould admit that the treatment of the prince of Condé af- 
terwards, at Orleans, was infamous. 

He gives us the order and conftitution of the ftates-general- 
of France, part of which we fhall here tranfcribe, as being 
the moft curious and inftru€ive part of his work. 

‘ The ftates-general being now met at Orleans, it will be 
neceflary to review the origin, and explain the conftitution of 
thofe antient affemblies. In the introduétory part of this hif- 
tory we have obferved, that the rendezvous of the Franks in their 
camp, or field of march, formed the original parliaments, or 
general affemblies of the nation. From the more regular and 
ftated conventions of them by Charlemagne, they attained the 
form and conftitution of a fupreme legiflative body. In the 
reigns of feveral of his immediate fucceflors, they ftill conti- 
nued to be called, and interpofed their decifions or capitularies, 
to adjuft the diffentions, and eftablith the civil and political or- 
der of the kingdom, until the principles of the feudal govern- 
ment, which had only a beginning in the time of Charle- 
magne, extended their influence, and brought the dignity of 
the crown and the monarchy to the brink of an nihilation. 
Then the parlidment ceafed altogether to Be national affem-, 
blies. The independent rights of the’ fiefs created a difunion, 
and, in many refpeéts, an oppofition of the different members 
of- the monarchy to each other, which was inconfiftent with 
them. From Hugh Capet’s acceffion, afid for a courfe of va- 
rious reigns after that period, what are named parliaments, 
M 2 were 
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were in reality no more than congrefles held among parties of 
the feudal lords, who had differences to accommodate, or 
fome propofals for their comaion fafety and intereft to make, 
which required a parley or difcuflion. Such were many parlia- 
ments held about the Croifades, which the bifhops and monks 
convened; and others, where the lords in different provinces 
met by confent, to defend their jurifdi@ions againft the inva- 
fions of the clergy. When the kings interpofed the authority 
of their name for fummoning general aflemblies of the grandees 
and barons of the kingdom, it made no alteration in the na- 
ture of thofe conventions. Not even the immediate yaflals of 
the crown, who owed fealty and homage to the king, counted 
themfelves obliged to give attendance in thofe parliaments, 
which were only voluntary affociations, and no part of the 
feudal policy. ‘he agreements or determinations formed in 
them, were fo far from being the aéts or laws of a public body. 
that they bound only fuch a number of thofe prefent, as con- 
curred in them, and affixed their fignatures to the fcrolls of the 
tranfaftions. We find Philip the Auguft, in the title to what 
is called the Ordinance of Villeneuye le Roy, mentioned. by 
Boulainvilliers, aflociating to his royal authority the lords, who 
paffed it in conjunétion with him, The ftyle is, ‘* Philip, by 
the grace of God, king of France, Eudes duke of Burgundy, 
Hervé count of Nevers, and feveral others, who have unani- 
moufly agreed, &c.” The fame prince, inftead of an arret in 
the parliament of Melun, delivers to the countefs of Champagne 
feveral written inftruments copied from each other, and fealed 
by hiaifelf and the other lords. Such were the parliaments of 
the times when the feudal fyftem preferved its ftubborn power. 
In none of them was a general or public authority owned, and 
from them hardly could any idea of their antient national affem- 
blies be revived among the French. In the reign of St. Lewis, 
we begin to find fome flight intimations given in the decrees 
publifhed of his fovereign power, to compel the refractory lords 
to accept or obey them. By the frequency- of appeals to the 
courts of his domains, and other relaxations of the feudal 
principles “and. maxims, which then took place, fome impref- 


 fions of a legiflative authority would gradually be communi- 
- cated. The regular and fixed affizes of the -king’s feudal 


court, or that. of the ers, which were occafionally turned 
into general parliaments, for the fake of levying pecuniary 
aids and other purpofes, alfo contributed to recover the nation 
out of its disjointed ftate, and accuftom the jarring members of 
the monarchy to combine in the fame public counfels and mea- 


fures. At length, ‘when under Philip-le-bel, the royalty. had 


acquired feveral additional fupports, a bolder effort was made 























Anderfon’s Hiftory of France. r65 
by that monarch, to reconcile; or rather fubje& the fendal. to 
the political fyftem, by convening, as from his fovercizn au- 
thority, an affembly of the three orders of the kingdom ; which 
afterwards obtained the name of the ftates-general. 

‘ This remarkable convocation of the firft ftates general of 
France was held in the cathedral church of Paris, in March 
1301. Philip’s letters patent, addreffed to the three orders, 
which would havé been a curiofity, are not preferved. The 
Chronicle of St. Denis; and the continuator of Nangis, are the 
chief authorities for the form and import of their deliberations. 
‘To make the tranfition from the parliaments of the. feudal 
lords, to a general convention of the nobility, clergy, and 
commiors, was a novelty, of which, perhaps, the idea had 
not occurred to any of the ptedeceffors of Philip-le-bel. If it 
had not proceeded from St. Lewis, the great defign, worthy of 
his chara&ter, might have been afcribed to nobler and mofe ge- 
nerous views of public and national policy, than hiftory allows 
to be attributed to Philip-lé-bel. That prince’s perplext fitua- 
tion, into which his reftlefs ambition, his avidity of wealth, 
and his artificial genius had thrown him, appears to have 
prompted him to form this new and extraordinary proje&. He 
had more fuccefs in it than there was ground td expect, from - 
the firft experiment of fuch an affembly, Even the introduc- 
tion of the deputies of the principal cities into it, and the affo- 
ciation of the commons with the clergy and nobles, in the de- 
liberations, pafied without oppofition or difguft. Since before 
this period there was no example or precedent of the commons 
appearing in the general parliaments, it might have created a 
quarrel. Some hiftorians have alledged, indeed, that St. Lewis; 
towards the end of his reign, had brought up to them fome of 
the bailiffs or popular officers from the towns, that they mighé 
confent to bear a fhare of the fubfidies that were wanted. | Im 
the fpeech made by Philip’s chancellor, this confideration is af 
figned as the reafon for fummoning the third eftate. The 
commons now holding their goods and effe&ts in property, it 
was not fuppofed they. could be taxed.in an arbitrary manner, 
or without their voluntary coricurrence. By, this honourable 
ufage of them, thé king, without doubt, comeejyed that they 
would Ke more. readily engaged to contribute to the exigencies 
of the ftate, and the lords and the clergy would be contented 
to find the common people required: to relieve them of a part 
of the public burdens. In this mfanneg,. the admiffion. of; the 
reprefentatlves of the citizens imto the ftates-general, was co- 
eval with the origin of thofe aflemblies in France.’ 


We find nothing reprehenfible in Dr. Anderfon’s account tof hs 


the trial and condemnation of the prince of Condé; and .it is’ 
M 3 extremely 
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extremely probable, that the queen-mother, upon the unex- 
pected death of her fon Francis, preferved both the prince of 
Condé and his: brother, to counterbalance the Guifian inte. 
relt, which fhe thought was too powerful. Our author, like 
the original he copies, gives way political conjeures and 
refinements in his hiftory of Charles IX’s minority. He does 
not deign to confult an Enplifh, or even a Scotch authority, 
concerning the behaviour of the French in Scotland, or the 
long difputes between Mary qugen of Scots and queen Eliza- 
beth. The lamenefs of this part of his narrative is amazing, 
when we confider the ample materials he had for making it the 
moft. entertaining part of his work. 

The fecond volume opens with an account of the civil wars 
of France, and prefents us with the fame tame tranfcripts from 
French authors, Dr. Anderfon omits the offer made to the king 
of Navarre, who was killed at the fiege of Rouen by the Guifes, 
of their niece the queen of Scotland in marriage, and an at- 
tempt which was thought to have been made to procure a di- 
vorce at Rome for that purpofe, becaufe the queen of Na- 
varre was a declared heretic. He takes little or no notice of 
the alteration of that prince’s fentiments in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion before his death. The curious negotia- 
tions between the Hugonots and queen Elizabeth about Havre 
de Grace are likewife not inferted, though we have a full ac- 
count of them in Throgmorton’s, and other letters. He calls 
the demand made by that queen of Havre de Grace, an unge- 
nerous‘propofition ; but the fequel proved it to be a wife pre- 
caution, and that the want of gratitude in the Hugonots de- 
manded the greateft fecurity for the performance of their pro- 
mifes. All mention of the efficacy of Elizabeth’s negotiations 
in Germany, which procured the Hugonots their powerful fuc- 
cours from that country, is likewife omitted; as are alfo even 
the contents of the treaty of Hampton-Court, which put 
Havre de Grace into Elizabeth’s hands at a time when the af- 
fairs of the Hugonots were fo much ruined, that they were 
on the point of fending her a carte blanche. 

It would have been doing no more than juftice to the ftea- 
dinefs and zeal of Cecil, Elizabeth’s firlt miniiter, had this 
' writer mentioned him as the indefatigable friend of the Hugo- 
nots with his miftrefs. The arrival of the German fuccours to 
the Proteftants affault of Paris by the prince of Condé—Pro- 
pofals of peace—-General battle of Dreux—Expedition of 
the admiral Coligni into Normandy—Siege of Orleans—Af- 
faffination of the duke of Guife—Peace of Orleans—Expul- 
fion of the Englifh from Havre de Grace—are next men- 
tioned, but without deviating from French authorities. The 
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fiege and lofs of Havre.de Grace to the Englifh is thus related 
by Dr. Anderfon, and his narrative fufficiently juftifies Eliza. 
beth’s diftruft of French faith, whether popifh or proteftant. ©: 

‘ The Englifh troops in that town, commanded by the earl... 
of Warwick, confifting at firft of five thoufand-men, had been 
already thinned by a diftemper that broke out: among them: 

The calentures of the feafon, joined to:the inconveniences of 

a clofe fiege, 'foon rendered it more contagious and peftilential, 3 
Warwick however prepared for a ftrenuous defence of the 
place ; which being of a quadrangular form, had four baftions 
ere&ted on its corners, and. fome towers for its fortifications. 
The ground around it being a dry loofe fand, could not be 
reared into a covering for the trenches; and when dug a few 
feet deep, was immediately floated with water.’ The conftable 
Montmorency had provided for furmounting ‘this difficulty, by 
means of fafcines and bags of wool filled with fand ; while the 
befieged, expofed to a different diftrefs, from the fearcity of 
freth water, were almoft totally deprived. of .it;. by the {prings 
being. cut. off which fupplied the only. fountain in the town. 
The Englifh were foon forced to abandon. a pallifaded. re- 
trenchment, which was the fole outwork -that ‘{creened the 
body of the place, By the poffeflion of it, the French were 
more fheltered from the fire of the enemy ;. and having got a 
battery of cannon:to bear on the mouth of the harbour, the 
accefs or exit of fhips was rendered extremely dangerous, 
From the beginning of the fiege, the French commanders had 
entertained hopes of engaging Warwick to capitulate ; Caval- 
canti, a Florentine, whom queen Elizabeth efteemed, being, 
employed in negotiating with her for that purpofe. It feems 
that the earl had received private inftructions about a furrender 
from his miftrefs ; who, fenfible that Havre: could not now be 
retained, was only defirous that her fubje&s fhould believe the °. 
prefervation, of it had been ftruggled to the utmoft of her 
power, ‘The great mortality of the garrifon, from the preva- 
lence of the malady in the town, was become:a reafon fufficient 

to juftify the moft abrupt capitulation. .‘The whole terms»of . 

it were fettled, and hoftages delivered for the performance of 

them ; when fixty fail of Englith thips, under'the command of, * 

admiral Clinton, appeared in the bay fteering towards: the har=> 

bour.. The fleet had on board a large reinforcement of foldiers: | e 

for the garrifon. But Warwick having given notice to the. ad-" 
miral that Havre.was delivered up, Clinton caft anchor in the 

road; and having embarked the remainder. of the troops, im=: - ‘< 

mediately fet fail for England. The king and queen regent, © : 
who had advanced to. the abbey of Fecan-near the camp, were ’ 
witnefies of the happy iffue of the fiege; the more an occafion = =” 
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of public fatisfaétion, as it fhewed the amicable concurrence of 
the catholics and proteftants in the fervice of the ftate. The 
befieging army had been compofed of the troops of both; and 
the Englith were furprifed to find themfelves attacked from the 
trenches by the proteftant foldiers, who had been their com- 
rades upon the ramparts of Rouen. There were only a few of 
that party difcontented with the peace; who, under pretence 
that the Englifh ought not in honour to be deferted, had 
thrown themfelves into Havre. But the prince of Condé, and 
the moft of his affociates among the nobility, by renouncing 
their engagements with foreigners, and immediately joining 
the catholic army, gave fufficient ground to believe that their 
recourfe to England and Germany for affiftance, was involun- 
tary and conftrained ; and that the refufal of religious tolera- 
tion had formed the chief obftru€tion to their peaceful union 
and coherence with the ftate. With the honeft joy of a true 
patriot, de l’Hofpital boafted that fuch an inference might be 
made from the behaviour of the proteftants upon the conclufion 
of the peace; but this favourable judgment of them was not 
admitted by the zealous catholics.’ 

A letter is ftill extant from the earl of Warwick, dated the 
24th of July, three days before the furrender of the place, con- 
taining the following words, upon a difcretionary power he 
had received from Elizabeth to. capitulate: ‘ No, my dear 
queen, it fhall never be faid, that my youthful years, or want 
of experience, fhall fo fimply give up this piece (place) as that 
your honour fhall be any way touched thereby ; but, with the 
grace of God, it fhall be fo manfully defended, fo long as 
God fhall fend us viduals, as, that Ihope, they fhall have no 
great caufe to laugh at their winnings.’ This fhews the refo- 
lute courage of the Englith general; and had it not been that 
admiral Winter was detained by contrary winds from the relief 
of the place, the earl would have either compelled the French 
to raife the fiege, or have demolifhed it, and thrown himfelf 
and his garrifon on board the Englith fleet. 

Our limits will not allow us even to particularize the heads 
of the remaining part of this hiftory. We fhall, however, re- 
view what the author fays of its moft remarkable period, the 
deteftable maffacre of Paris. Having firft very minutely de- 
feribed the preparations for this dreadful fcene, he prefents us 
with the following piéture of the queen and her fon, which 
muft be allowed to be drawn in a fpirited though natural 
mgpner, 

“*The queen mother in the mean time watched the looks 
and emotions of the king her fon, in whom the fpirit of bar- 
batity operated by fits, and at times gave way to tremor and 
| irre- 
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irrefolution; As: the horrid hourdrew nigh, ‘fhe faw him tiirn 
pale, and a cold fweat cover his face, while the confederate af- 
fafins waited his laft order. In thofe conflia’s he had with hu- 
manity and a fenfe of fhame, fhe knew by frequent practice, 
how to touch his choleric temper, and render paffion and faty 
predominant. ‘* Shall the occafion, faid fhe, that God pre 
fents, of avenging the obdurate enemies of your authority, be 

"det flip by your want of courage? How mach better is if to 
tear in pieces thofe corrupt members, than to tankle the Bo- 
fom: of the church, the fpoufe of ‘owr Lord’ ?” ‘His eyes glared 
with rage, and the mandate was pronotinced in thefe terms ; 
‘© Go on then, and let none remain fo teptoach me with the: 
deed,” Having thus obtained her aim, €atherine anticipated 
the fixed hour of the fignal ; which was given by the = 4 
of the belt of the church of St. Germain dé Auxcerrois. fn 
duke of Guife immediately iffued forth with a fele& party te 
perpetrate the murder of the admiral, whith it was determined 
fhould precede every att of the tfagical affair. Somme pro- 
teftants, difturbed by the noife, had come into the ftreets, and 
mixing with the concourfe of peeple about the palace, where 
the lamps. were lighted, and thé guards drawn up in fines, 
enquired what was the meaning of the unfeafonable parade? 
Preffing forward, notwithftanding fome frivolous anfwers atid 
gude repulfes that were given them, the piftol thots diftharged 
againft them were heard in the palace by the king, ‘the¢ queen- 
mother, and their attendants. Terror again fhook the refo- 
lution of Charles; and this prelude of the bloody fcene canfed 
the breaft of Catherine to throb with unufwal dread and anxi- 
ety. A mefflage was difpatched to ¢ountermand the duke of 
Guile, which the well knew would come too late and be difte- 
garded.’ 

As the reader is doubflefs well acquainted with the pdfticu- 
jars of the fubfequent maffacre, it is urneceffary for ts to re- 
peat fo difagreeable a ftory. Int relating it, we believe our au- 
thor is very impartial; but he would not have deviated from 
his fubject, if he had told his readers, that the famous fecretary 
Walfingham and Dr: Smith were then the Engfifh ambaffadors 
at Paris, and that the Frencl king and his mother, franti¢-as 
they were with religious rage, ordered that the ambaffador’s 
houfe fhould be a fanéuary to all the Englith who took refuge 
in it. ‘This faved the lives of the lord’ Whatton and the cele- 
brated Sir Philip Sidney, who were then at Paris; and Wal- 
fingham next day returned thanks at court for the Pp 
He complained, at the fame time, that three Englishmen had 
been murdered, and that others had been robbed; for all 
which, the king-and his mother promifed Elizabeth. fatisfac> 


tion. 
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tion. "The queen-mother even propofed to meet the Englith 
queen in the ifland of Jerfey to clear her conduét, nay, to carry 
her fon to England; but that princefs rejeéted both propofals 
with horror. Dr. Anderfon might have found many of thofe 
and the like important circumftances, which would have ren- 
dered his hiftory much more complete, had he confulted Englifh 
authorities and ftate-papers. 

To conclude: Though we cannot recommend this author's 
ftile, nor the materials from which he writes, the reader who 
has never dipt into the French originals, and has a tafte for the 
falfe brilliancy of charaéter, which receives a relief from a 
gloomy ground-work of perfidy, blood, and cruelty, often told 
in a defcriptive manner, may find entertainment in thefe vo- 


lumes. 





Il. The Adventures of Telemachus she. Son of Ulyfies. Tran/f- | 
lated from the French. By John Aas ha tie LL.D. 4¢a, 
Pr. 11. 1s. Becket. 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing which more evidently thews 

how little we ought to rely on popular opinion, than the 
fentiments of former critics on the fubjeét-of tranflation. It was 
long the reigning maxim, That none fhould fubmit to the drud- 
gery of tranflation, but fuch as were not equal to original com-. 
pofition.. The poverty of Dryden was never more lamented, 
than when confidered as forcing him on the leflening tafk of 
tranflating the /Zneid; and Pope was much diffuaded from. 
his verfion of the Iliad, as a work beneath his great abilities. 
Experience, however, the teft of all other opinions, has at 
length fhewn the falfity of this. 

But indeed, that no one except a writer of tafte for poetry and: 
fkill in compofition fhould attempt to tranflate a work of imagi- 
nation, appears to be a truth fo certain, that we fhould wonder 
how it could want experience to enforce it, did we not recolleé& 
that the moft certain truths are not always the firft perceived. Our 
predeceffors feem to have imagined, that what pleafed in the ori- 
ginal would pleafe in any reprefentation ; not confidering, that 
as much of poetick excellence arifes not only from the thing faid, 
but from the mode of faying it ; from harmony of numbers and 
the graces of expreffion ; the beauties of a poet can no more be. 
reprefented by the mere tranflator, than the ftrength and energy 
of an orator by the mere interpreter. In both‘cafes the naked. 
meaning may remain, but the fpirit will evaporate. To tranflate, 
therefore, as Dr. H. obferves, is indeed eafy; but to tranflate well, 
{uppofes an intimate acquaintance not only with the meaning but 


the graces of either language; an acquaintance that teaches to; 
reflect 
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refle&t elegance by elegance, and render that which delights us 
in the author, delightful in the verfion, 

With this neceflary truth, however, the common herd ‘of 
tranflators have fhewn an unwillingnefs to be acquainted: and 
no lefs than five tranflations have’ been. made of Te/emachus into 
our language, by writers utterly unqualified for the attempt. 
We were not a little pleafed, therefore, to:find that theauthor of 
the Adventurer had fucceeded to the undertaking. “From the 
knowledge of his general abilities we hademuch to-expe& 4 but 
even thefe expectations were heightened when we’ confidered, 
that fuccefs upon thefe occafions is never fo well infured as 
when the difpofition of the tranflator is. congenial withthat of 
his original. It was upon this principle that Rofeommon 
founded his fenfible precept of ‘ choofing an author’ as we 
* choofe: a friend.’ 

We fhould now proceed to thew ‘thatthe event has*not de- 
ceived our expectations, were we not obliged to enter a little 
into the charaéter of the work itfelf, by the exaggerated enco- 
miums. beftowed upon it by the tranflator, who is of opi- 
nion that ‘ it would be fcarce lefs abfurd to recommend, than to 
‘ recommend the writings of Homer and Virgil.’ But furely 
he muft be confeffed to {peak here with the partiality of editors 
and tranflators ; a race of men much inclined to magnify the 
importance of. their undertaking at the expence of critical ex- 
attnefs.—Let us fee how far the affertion is true, and how far 
falfe. 

In Telemachus we admire a work which may be ftridlly 
termed ‘ Art’s faireft offspring.’ Juft and natural in its plan, 
abounding with reflections drawn from the ftores of nature 
and experience, conveyed in diction the moft refined and ele- 
gant, it may be ftiled the Manual of Princes with more 
priety than even the book which firft acquired the title. In re- 
fpeét, however, of poetich merit, it is really defeQlive ; nor do we 
hazard much when we affert, that the {trength of Fenelon lay 
more in the powers of reafoning than in the powers of imagi- 
nation. Of this, his condué& fhews himfelf to have been well 
aware. His fpeeches are numerous and generally long, while his 
defcriptions are few, and ufually fhort ;—and even in thofe, he is 
evidently the poet of books more than of nature. In confirmation 
of this, let it be examined, whether in the whole defcription of 
Calypfo’s grot, there are three images which carry with them the 
ftamp of novelty, or which may not be ftriftly termed, heredi- 
tary. ‘ Trees bearing golden fruit.’—‘ flowers enamelling 
‘ the verdant carpet,’—‘ mountains cloathed with vines, the 
‘ clufters of which the leaves are unable to conceal’—are 
images with which every man may fupply himfelf, who meres 
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travels beyond his ftudy. The appearances of ndtufe ‘are 
indeed uniform, but the ways of defcribing thofe appearancés 


-aré innumerable, .and what principally diftinguifh him who 


writes becaufe he has obferved, from him who writes bécanfe 
he has read. Nor can a lover of fimplicity and Homer avoid turn- 
ing away with difpleafure from that profufion of ornamest and 


embroidery, which Fenelon would fubftitute for ftrength and truth ° 
of painting : a circumftance no where more difgufting, than 


when he endeavours to embellifh a thought of fome othér 
writer, of which the conftituting excellence is fimplicity *.. In 
the characters he is fo far from rivalling the Grecian, that his 
meft paffionate admirers muft acknowledge the whole work does 
not afford one, to conceive or fupport which requires a genius 
above the commen rank. If to thefe confiderdtions we add, 
that his plan, though unexceptionable, is’ formed upon the 
niodel of Homer’s Odyfity ; atid that for many of the incidents 
he is obliged to others, we fhall perceive no very forcible rea- 
fons to honour him for his invention, of, indeed, any thing ex- 
cept the difpofition of borrowed materials to the beft advantage 

Fo fupport his opinion of the extraordinary merit of Telema- 
ehus, it is obferved by Dr. H. that it has been tranflated 
into all the languagés of Europe, the Turkifh not excepted. 
But this-argument, if it proves any thing, proves too much ; 
for if the merit of a work is to be eftimated by the number of 
tranilations of it into various languages, then is the Paradife 
Loft a worfe poem than the Telemachus; as the Turkith 
beaux efprits, we prefume, have not yet indulged their un- 
leatned countrymen with a verfion of our Milton’s inimortal 
work: a conclafion, perhaps, which our tranflator is too good 
an Englifhman to allow. In faé, the popularity of a book is at 
beft but an equivocal mark of ifs excellence : and in the pre- 
fent cafe, the éftablifhed name of the author, together with 
the univerfality of the language in which the Telemachus is 
written, are confiderations rightly employed in accounting for 





* We thall adducesa fingle inftance. Honicr, in the Odyfiey, 
telis us, that Telemachus, upon mention being made of his 
loft father, wept, 


XAcsvev wopoupeny avr’ soSarpyorip avacK ov 
Auoortonow Xepor. Odsuc. B. VIL. 26. 


Now let us fee how Fenelon has flourifhed on the thought : 


© Quand Telemaque entendit le nom de fon pere, les larmes 


qui coulerent le long de fes joues, donnerent un nouveau 
tuffre 4 fa beaute. BI. p. rr.’ How preferable the fimple 


bat ftrong peiieteg” of the Grecian to the finery of the 


Frenchman ! 
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sts great and diffufed reputation. In a word, let us freely ac- 
knowledge Telemachus to be a work of much entertainment and 
much inftruation ; but let us leave it to profeffed panegyrifts and 
chevalier Ramfays to rank it with the poems of Homer or of 
Virgil. 

We now proceed to confider the tranflation, which is every 
where elegant and pleafing ; the di@ion at once refined and 
ftrong, and the periods numerous and mufical. Nor are we 
acquainted with any objection, except that the Do€tor fometimes 
overfteps the modefty of tranflation and wanders into para 
phrafe ; or fometimes neglects to give back the couvpleat 
image of his author. In anfwer to this, it may in’ general ‘be 
obfetved, that he who propofes to render his verfion as pleafin 
as his original, will find himfelf obliged to add fomething, iat 
retrench fomething. It is fcarce poffible, that the elegance of 
one language fhould always be anfwered by a correfpond- 
ing elegance of another: that which cannot be exprefied to 
advantage, is beft funk altogether, Nor is paraphrafe to be 
blamed, when fome fentiment is to be enforced, or fome de- 
fcription to be heightened ; or, when propriety demands that 
the clofenefS of. expreflion in the original fhould be opened in 
the verfion. 

For our firft fpecimen of this excellent tranflation, we fhall 
quote the charaer of Pygmalion. | 

‘¢ But while we deliver others, we are enflaved ourfelves; O- 
Telemachus! do not rafhly put your life into the hands of Pyg- 
malion our king: his hands are already ftained with the blood 
of Sichzus, the hufband of Dido his fitter ; and-Dido, impa- 
tient to revenge his death, is fled, with the greater part of the 
friends of virtue and of liberty, in a numerous fleet, from 
Tyre, and has laid the foundations of a magnificent city on 
the coaft of Africa, which the calls Carthage. © An: infatiable 
thirft of riches renders Pygmalion, every day, more wretclied 
and more deteftable: in his dominions, it is a crime to be 
wealthy ; avarice makes him jealous, fufpicious, and cruel ; he 
perfecutes the rich, and he dreads the poor. 

«* But, at Tyre, to be virtuous, is yet a greater crime, than 
to be wealthy: for Pygmalion fuppofes, that virtué cannot pa- 
tiently endure a condu& that is unjuft and infamous; and as 
virtue is an enemy to Pygmalign, Pygmalion is an enemy to 
_ virtue: every incident torments him with inquietude, perplexity, 
and apprehenfion ; he is terrified at his own fhadow, and fleep 
is'a ftranger to his eyes. The Gods have punifhed him, by 
heaping treafures before him which he does not dare to enjoy ; 
and that, in which alone he feeks for happinefs, is the fource 
of his mifery: he regrets whatever he gives, he dreads the 
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lofs of the wealth which he poffefles, and ‘facrifices every com- 
fort to the acquifition of more: he is fcarce ever to be feen, 
but fits in the inmoft recefs of his palace, alone, penfive, and 
dejected ; his friends dare not approach him, for to approach 
him is to be fufpeéted as an enemy. A guard, with fwords 
drawn and pikes levelled, furrounds his dwelling with an horrid 
fecurity ; and the apartment in which he hides himfelf confifts 
of thirty chambers, which communicate with each other, and. 
to each of which there is am iron door with fix bolts. It isne-- 
vet known in which of thefe chambers he paffes the night ; and 
it is faid, that, the better to fecure himfelf againft affafiination,. 
he never fleeps in the fame two nights together: he is equally 
infenfible to the joys of fociety, and the more refined and ten» 
der delights of friendfhip: if he is excited to. the purfuit of plea+ 
fure, he perceives that pleafure is far from him, and fits down 
in defpair. His eyes are hollow, eager, and piercing, and he is 
continually looking round him with a reftlefs and inquifitive 
fufpicion. At every noife, however trivial, he ftarts, liftens, 
is alarmed, and trembles: he is pale and emaciated; the 
gloom of care is diffufed over his countenance, and his brow 
is contragted into wrinkles. He feldom fpeaks, but he fighs 
perpetually ; and the remorfe and anguifh of his mind are dif- 
covered by groans, which he endeavours in vain to fupprefs : 
the richeft delicacies of his table are tailelefs ; and his children, - 
whom he has made his: moft dangerous enemies, are not the 
objects of hope, but of terror, He believes himfelf to be 
in perpetual danger; and attempts his own prefervation, by 
cutting off all thofe whom he fears; not knowing, that cru- 
elty, in which alone he confides for fafety, will inevitably pre- 
cipitate his deftruétion ; and that fome of his domeftics,, dread- 
ing the effects of his caprice and fufpicion, will fectienly deli- 
ver the world from fo horrid a monfter. 

«* As for me, I fear the Gods; and will, at whatever ha- 
zard, continue faithful to the king whom. they have fet over 
me: I had rather he fhould take away my life, than lift my 
hand againit his, or negle& to defend him againft the attempts 
of another. But do not you, O Telemachus, acquaint him 
with the name. of your father; for he will certainly then fhut 
you up in prifon, hoping that Ulyfies, when he returns to 
Athaca, will pay him a large fum for your ranfom.” 

«* When we arrived at Tyre, I followed the, counfel of Nar- 
bal, and was foon convinced that all he had related was true ; 
though, before,.I could fcarce conceive it poflible for any 
man, to render-himfelf fo extremely wretched as he had repre- — 


fented Pygmalion, 
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_ 4«¢ Twas the more fenfibly touched at the appearances of his 
tyranny and wretchednefs, as they had the force of novelty; 
and I faid to myfelf, ‘‘ This.is the man who has been feeking 
happinefs, and imagined it was to be found in unlimited power 
and inexhauftible wealth : wealth: and power. he has acquired, 

but the acquifition has made him miferable. If he wasa _thep- 
herd, as I have lately been, -he would be equally happy in the 
enjoyment of rural pleafures, which, as they are innocent, are 
never regretted ; he would fear neither daggers nor poifon, but 
would be the love and the lover. of mankind: he would not, 
indeed, poffefs that immenfe treafure, which, to him who hides 
it, is ulelefs as an heap of fand; hut he would rejoice in the 
bounty of nature, by which every want would be fupplieds 
. He appears to a& only by the diftates of his own will, but he 
is indeed the flave of appetite; he is condemned to do the 
drudgery of avarice, and to fmart under the fcourge of fear 
and fufpicion. He appears to have dominion over others, but 
he is. not the mafter even of himfelf; for, in every irregular 
paffion, he is not only a mafter, but a tormentor.” 

** Such were my reflections upon the condition of Pygma- 
lion without having feen him, for he was feen by none; and 
his people could only gaze, with a kind of fecret dread, upon 
thofe lofty towers, which were furrounded night and day by 
his guards, and in which he had immured himfelf with his 
treafures as in a prifon, I compared this invifible king with’ 
Sefoftris, the mild, the affable, the good ; who was fo eafy of 
accefs to his fubjects, and fo defirous to converfe with ftrangers ; 
fo attentive to all who wifhed to’ be heard; and: fo inquifitive 
after truth, which thofe who furround a throne are -follicitous 
to conceal: ‘* Sefoftris, faid I, feared ‘nothing, and had no- 
thing to fear; he fhewed himfelf to all his fubjeéts as to his. 
children : ‘but,’ by Pygmalion, every thing is to be feared, and 
he fears every thing. This execrable tyrant is in perpetual 
danger of a violent death, even in the centre of his inacceffible 
palace, and furrounded by his guards ; but the good Sefottris, 
when his people were gathered in crowds about him, was in 
perfe& fafety, like a kind father,-who in his own houfe is 
furrounded by his children, 

<< Pygmalion gave orders to fend back the troops of the ifle 
of Cyprus, who, tg fuifil a treaty, had afiiited his own in their 
expedition to Egypt; and Narbal took this opportunity to fet 
me at liberty. He caufed me to pafs in review among the Cy- 
prian foldiers ; for the king always enquired into: the minuteft 
incidents, . with the moft. {crupulous fufpicion. The: failing of 
negligent and indolent princes, is the:.giving themfelves up, « 
with a boundlefs and implicit confidence, to the difcretién of 
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fome crafty and iniqititous favourite; but the ‘failing of Pyg- 
malion was, to fufpe&t the motft i ingenuous and upright : he 
knew not how to diftinguifh the native features of integrity, 
from the mafk of diffimulation ; for integrity, who difdained 
to approach fo corrupt a prince, he had never feen; and he 
had been fo often defrauded and betrayed, and had fo often 
deteGted every fpecies of vice under the femblance of virtue, in 
the wretches who were about him, that he imagined every man 
walked in difguife, that virtue exifted only in idea, and that 
all men were nearly the fame. When he found one man frau- 
dulent and corrupt, he took no care to difplace him for ano- 
ther, becaufe he took for granted that another would be as 
bad ; and he had a worfe opinion of thofe in whom he difco- 
vered an appearance of merit, than of thofe who were moft 
openly vicious, becaufe he believed them to be equally knaves 
and,greater hypocrites.” 

Under this charaéter the author has been fuppofed to tha- 
dow Cromwell. A general refemblance, indeed, there is ; bit 
it is only general, and no more applicable to him than to any 
other prince, whom the confcioufnefs of enormous villanies 
forces upon expedients to guard againft vengeance, which, as 
every man muft defire, every man is fuppofed ready to infli&. 
We may farther obferve, that the fentiments of Pygmalion, 
with refpe& to the virtue of mankind, are precifely the fenti- 
ments which the amiable Nero was found to entertain. ‘* Ex 
nonnullis comperi, perfuafiffimum habuiffe eum; neminem ho- 
minum pudicum, aut ulla corporis parte purum effe ; verum 
plerofque diffimulare vitium, & calliditate obtegere.’ Sueton. 
Ner. c. 29. - 

We acknowledge ourfelves to have been always particularly 
pleafed with the following defcription. 

‘ Her bofom throbbed at once with grief and indignation ; ; 
and fhe could not endure the places where Telemachus\ had 
treated her fovereignty with contempt: turning therefore from 
Cythera, Paphos, and Idalia, and difregarding the homage 
that was paid her in the ifle of Cyprus, fhe afcended the radiant 
fummit of Olympus, where the Gods were affembled round the 
throne of Jupiter. From this place, they beheld the ftars rol- 
ling beneath their feet ; and this earth, an obfcure and dimi- 
nutive fpot, is fcarcely diftinguifhed among them: the vaft 
oceans, by which its continents are divided, appear but as drops 
of water; and the moft extended empires but as a little fand, {cat- 
tered between them: the innumerable multitudes that fwarm 
upon the. furface, are but like infeéts quickening in the fun ; 


and the moit powerful armies refemble a clufter of emmets that 
are 
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ate contending for a grain of corn, or.a blade of gra(s. What- 
ever is moft important in the confideration of men, excites 
the laughter of the Gods as. the {port of children; and 
what we diftinguifh by the names of grandeur, glory, 
power, and policy, are, in their fight, no better. than mifery 
and folly.’ 

A work fo replete with inftru@ion as Telemachus, affords 
ample entertainment for the critic and the moralift. The 
following reflections, particularly, tend to overthrow the doc- 
trine of thofe politicians, who reprefent the luxury of a peo- 
ple as beneficial, by diffufing wealth; as if their happinefs 
did not depend upon their virtue, but their riches. Nothiag, 
we think, can fhew, with more beauty and force, that every 
deviation from fimplicity is an approach to vice; and that the 
nation which ceafes to be frugal, will neceflarily ceafe to be 
virtuous. 

‘ The other incurable evil, is luxury. As the prince is ; cor- 
rupted by an éxcefs of power, the people are corrupted by lux- 
ury. It has been faid, indeed, that luxury feeds the poor at 
the expence of the rich: but, certainly, the poor may be 
fubfifted-by ufeful employments ; if they. appiy themfelves to 
multiply the produéts of the earth, they will be under no ne- 
ceflity to corrupt the rich by the refinements of luxury. A 
deviation from the fimplicity of nature, is fometimes fo gene- 
ral, that a whole nation confiders the moft trifling fuperfluities 
as the neceflaries of life: thefe fadtitious neceflaries multiply 
every day ; and people can no longer fubfift without things, 
which, thirty years before, had never been in being. This 
luxury is called tafte, improvement, and politenefs; and tho’ _ 
a vice, which fuperinduces almoft every other, it is cultivated 
and commended as a virtue. Its contagion fpreads from the 
prince to the meatieft of the people : the royal family imitates | 
the magnificence of the king ; the nobles, that of the royal 
family ; the middle clafs that of the nobles ; for who makes a 
juft eftimation of himfelf? and the poor would intrude upon 
the clafs above them. Every one lives above his condition ; 
fome from oftentation, and to glory in their wealth; fome 
from a falfe fhame, and to conceal their poverty. Even thofe, 
who difcover the mifchief of this general folly, want fortitude 
to fet the firft examples of reformation : all conditions are con- 
founded, and the nation is undone. ‘A defire of gain to fup- 
‘port this idle expence, taints, by degrees, the pureft minds; . 
wealth is the only obje& of defire, and poverty the only-miark 
of difgrace. You may have learning, talents, and virtue,” 
you may diffufe knowledge, you may win battles, faye your. 
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‘country, and fac¢rifice your intereft; and, after all, if your 
merit is not fet off by the glitter of fafhionable expence, you 
will fink into obfcurity and contempt. Even thofe who are 
without money, will not appear to want it; they live at the 
fame expence, as if they had it; they borrow, they cheat, 
and prattife a thoufand fcandalous expedients, to procure it: 
and who fhail apply a remedy to thefe evils? New laws muft 
be inftituted, and the tafte and habit of the whole nation muft 
be changed: and who is equal to fuch an undertaking, but he 
‘who is at once a philofopher and a prince; who, by the ex- 
‘ample of his own decency and moderation, can fhame the 
fools that are fond of oftentation and parade, and keep the 
wife in countenance, who would rejoice to be encouraged in 
an honeft frugality.’ 

Having now enabled our readers to form fome judgment with 
what fuccefs Dr, Hawkefworth has acquitted himfelf in his tranf- 
‘lation ‘of Telemachus, we have only to remark, that fome- 
times he feems to deviate from that ftrict propriety of language 
which the general ftrain of his other writings would induce us 
to expect. Thus he invariably ufes held for holden, and forgot 
inftead of forgotren ; though analogy is as much violated in this, 
as in writ for written, and broke for broken, Neither are we 
altogether reconciled to the conftrudtion of * abborrent of ;’ and, 
‘perhaps, ‘ so profit of,’ is indefenfible both by grammar and by 
‘idiom. Though in a writer of lefs purity fuch petty defeéts 
would fcarce appear, yet they cannot but be feen in one who 
is no lefs remarkable for the accuracy than the elegance of his 
compofition, 





Ill. The Bonze, or Chinefe Anchorite, an Oriental Epic Novel. 
Tranflated from the Mandarine Language of Hoamchi-vam, a 
Tartarian Profelyte. By Monf.D’Alenzon. Jn Two Volumes. 
8vo. Pr. 6s. Deodfley. 


HIS novel is one of thofe curious ftru&ures which are 
reared by the efforts of an exuberant imagination, under 

the influence of poetical enthufiafin and capricious tafte ; where 
all the ardor of defcriptive genius is exhautted, decoration i is 
lavifhed with unbounded profufion, and many parts are mag- 
nificently gothic. But how much inferior, with all its affected 
greatnefs and pomp of embellifhment, is the modern Oriental 
Order of literary architecture to the majeftic fimplicity of the 
produdtions of Greece and Rome! We are confident, that had 
the 
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the great Longinus reviewed any performance of that kind, he 
tyould have expreffed his difapprobation of it in, the warmeft 
terms. Like Cato, who declared againft the introdution of 
Athenian refinement and philofophy into the Roman republic, 
he would have difluaded from the importation of fuch gorgeous 
Afiatic colourings, as the tawdty daubing of art, not the vivid 
defcription of nature. The unaffefted produétions of true | 
poetic genius animate and tranfport the mind with rapture, 
while infipid dulnefs and extravagant oftentation infpire us 
only with frigidity and difguft. Both thefe remarks ma 
be exemplified in the following quotation, where, amidi{ 
other truly fublime images, the ocean is defcribed as labour 
ing under a dropfy. 

‘ But to the right, emerging between two lofty mountains, 
a fcene majeftically awful, boldly difplayed the wonders of the 
boundlefs ocean, whofe fea-green wave, high rolling in cloud- 
afpiring billows, beat againft the ftorm-defying rock, in curling 
furges foaming effectlefs rage; or finking down a. valley of 
enormous depth, to undermine the more imbecile veffels, 
mounted up again aloft its dropficalbelly, bloated with aggre- 
gated excefs, an aquatic mountain in the clouds, draining .the 
fea to form its vaft foundation; while ten thoufand deaths 
{porting in the tempeft, ride in forky lightning, on the.bo- 
fom of the raging winds, and lurk unieen amidit the many 
pointed rocks and quickfands.’ 

A more terrible fcene than this can fcarcely be imagined s 
yet in how different a light do we find it viewed by the author? 
‘ After the friends, fays he, had feafted their eyes with this 
enchanting profpect.’ 

We are told that this novel is denominated epic, not from 
being narrative, but as it treats of fublime fubjeéts. It.muft 
be confeffed indeed, that the moft important doétrines of reli- 
gion and philofophy are introduced into it; and. our adventu« 
rous author has even foared.into the celeftial regions, and flute 
tered on the wings of imagination round the hall of Pandemo- 
nium itfelf to affemble his dramatis perfona. But he has likes 
wife admitted into his fable a feries of the moft infignificant 
metamorphofes. The foul of Zangola, the prince of China, 
1S reprefented as tranfmigrating into the bodies of a worm, a 
mite, a game-cock, a leopard, and fuch like. ‘The memoirs 
of fo mean agents as thefe, are certainly incapable of  af- 
fording either entertainment or inftruétion,. which are the only 
motives that can juftify a writer for. adopting into a novel a 
doftrine fo chimerical, and repugnant to,the common fentj- 
ments of mankind, as that of tranfmigration. We acknow 
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ledge, however, in favour of the Bonze, ‘that it has a moraf 
tendency ; and the plan of the work is thus delineated. 

‘ Folded in the flowery figure of eaftern allegory, the femi- 
nal moral of this piece may be confidered as an apology at 
once for the Chriftian religion, and the origin of evil. Before 
the dplendid ‘ftruéture was erefted, in laying down the plan, 
the per defign was to attract the moft philofophic by its 
fublime magnificence, and to charm the young, the gay, and 
thoughtlefs, into thought, and the love of ethic truth by the 
elegance of its enrichments. Thus the rugged paths of Vir- 
tue, which at firft appear very painful, are rendered, with all 
their fharp afperities, defirable, by the certain happinefs to 
which fhe is the noble conduétrefs ; and which gradually opens 
in the travel of life to the delighted eye, till abfolute poffeffion : 
while, on the other hand, the flowery gardens of Vice, which 
on their entrance are delicioufly charming, may be to the leaft 
judicious, rendered fufpeéted, and at length be given up, when 
ftubborn fa& fpeaks in a variety of examples, which incon- 
teftibly declare, that gay Indulgence, with all her bewitching 
blandifhments, the feeming benefaétrefs of youth, the only 
‘beftower of delight, is at heart a cruel and deceitful forcerefs, 
who, by the fweet intoxication of voluptuous pleafure, pollutes 
and degrades the foul, till fhe plunges it with unfeeling ri- 
gour, into the deepeft gulf of mifery. 

‘ Such are the triumphs of Indulgence! But with candour 
judge where form is boldly given to Morality; and, when 
adapting high opinions to the emolument of Virtue, fentiment 
is perfonified : nor be ftartled at a pompous diction, whick 
deviates from the quaint neatnefs of cold Simplicity ; for here 
the fubje& often requires the moft elevated expreffions. 

‘ Come then ye, who itraying through the groves of thought- 
lefs gaiety, fhun the folitary avenues which lead to grave-for- 
bidding luftru€tion ; now you may find a guide, who going 
through the blooming paths of pleafure, will conduét you to 
the magnificent temple of Wifdom, which forms the grand ter- 
mination, There, on a fplendid throne, not now a Cynic, 
Wifdom’s rofy queen, arrayed in the gorgeous robes of fublime 
grandeur, crowned with a celeftial diadem, holding the {cepire 
of Creation, attended with angelic powers, at whofe foot{tool 
is chained direful evil; fhall, from the tuneful lips of elo- 
quence, give you an entertainment more enchanting than the 
banquets of feftivity. 

‘ Thofe fublime ideas, fo neceffary to exercife mankind, in 
order to withdraw the too much attracted fancy, from the {weet 
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delufions of tranfitory elegance, and fix it upon fuperior and 
immortal grandeur; thofe lofty ideas. can never be agreeably 
introduced to the young, the gay, and witty, by the mouth 
of feverely frowning Morality, or the lips of fage Philofophy. 
No, this tafk is referved for filken pleafure, purple-winged, 
blooming beauty, dropping odours: who, with dimpled fmiles, 
leads her delighted votaries through the brilliant paths of intel-' 
leGtual delicacy, amidft delicious groves, lucid fountains, and 
gorgeous palaces: who, flying aloft on the wings of enrap- 
tured imagination, will introduce them iato the vefy heavens ; 
approaching, as it were, the pavilion throne of Deity! view- 
ing his wonderous works, in the company of beings the moff. 
glorious; till bright Religion arrefts them to adore its author, 
to ftart back from cruel Vice, and to follow goodnefs in the 
delightful gardens of ever vernal happinefs.’ 

Whatever defe&ts this production contains, they are in ge- 
neral fuch as arife from the heat of an ungoverned fancy; and 
we fhall difmifs the Chinefe Anchorite with heartily tecom- 
mending both to the gay and the ferious to make a vifit to his 
cave, from which they will not return fad and. morofe, as from 
that of Trophonius, but be entertained with ftrange objects, 
curious incidents, and moral narration. 





IV. The Difperfion of the Men at Babel confidered, and the principal 
Caufe of it inquired into. The fecond Edition, correGed and en- 
larged, with new Obfervations on the Sibylline Writings, and on 
the third Volume of Dr. Newton’s Differtations on the Prophecies. 
By Jofeph Charles, Ja Two Volumes. Pr. 8s. White. 


HIS writer tells us, that the difperfion of the men at 
Babel, or the firft divifion of mankind into different na- 
tions, is the moft important faé, in the whole courfe of hif- 
tory, from the deluge to the incarnation ; that it was effeéted 
by a miraculous gift of languages ; and principally made for 
the fake of religious diftin@ion ; that the defignation of a peculiar 
people was originally promifed to Shem and his pofterity ; that 
afterwards this peculiarity was appropriated to Abraham and 
his family ; and, laftly, under the adminiftration of Mofes, 
was erefied into that kingdom which is called the theocracy. 
With refpe& to the defigns of Divine Providence in the 
foundation of this peculiarity, and the conduct of Mofes in re- 
cording thefe tranfaGions, the author premifes the following 


~ obfervations : 
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* God, in his infinite counfel, and in the myfterious difpen= 
fation of his will, had determined to leave the bulk of man- 
kind to itfelf, for numberlefs wife, though to us unfearchable 
ends, we are certain; however, for one which is very. appa- 
rent ; I mean, to give an inconteffable proof, from an univerfal 


fa&, that human nature, left to itfelf, would make gods like 


itfelf; to thew beyond all rational contradiétion, the blindnefs 
and infufficiency of human reafon in the matter of religion ; 
confequently the neceffity of revelation; which our Deifts at 
prefent, born under the light which Chriftianity has brought 
into the world, have yet the modefty to deny now ; or rather, 
with a moft unparalleled affurance, to give the lye to the uni- 
form praétice of all mankind for upwards of two thoufand years 
running. 

‘ A fecond reafon of this abfence of God from the moral go- 
vernment of the Gentile world was really his mercy. As un- 
likely as this may feem at prefent, or as unaccountable as it 
may be, at the firft mentioning of it, yet we doubt not, but 
in the courfe of this inquiry, to make it appear to be a moft 
undeniable truth, from the united teftimony of the theocratic 
and evangelical writers. 

* But then, it is not to be fuppofed, that God would en- 
tirely abfent himfelf from the moral government, would leave 
himfelf utterly without witnefs in the world, and wholly refign 
his right of worfhip. Now, had the defcendants of Noah con- 
tinued togethér, and founded this great commonwealth, the doc- 
trine of the Uniry, and the worfhip of the one true God, 
muft either have been univerfally preferved, or univerfally loft, 
(I mean, according ‘to natural caufes): the laft of thefe.we 
find was the cafe, even after the ai/perfion, God therefore dif- 


_perfed thefe men-by putting a miraculous force and neceffity 


upon them ; and this feparation was the moft fuitable means 
to preferve the defignation of a peculiarity in every fenfe. After 
this difperfion, withdrawing himfelf from mankind in general, 
he appropriated a branch of this defgnated pofterity, and fet it 
apart, to preferve the knowledge and worfhip of the one true 
God. 

‘ He conferred this honour upon the family of Abraham, in 
reward of his piety ; and in the procefs of time, when the de- 
fcendants of it, according to his own appointment, were in- 
cieafed into a numerous people, he ereéted this peculiarity into 
a wonderful kingdom. ‘To keep them from all communica- 
tion with the reft of the world, he gave them a fevere inftitute 
by Mofes, in which he made himfelf their TEMpoRAL KING, to 
reward their obedience, or to punifh their revolt, whenever 
they fhould extend to be general and national. . 
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« But, having determined likewife to call thefe zattons again, 
in his own good time, from Polytheifm, and to gather’ them 
into the doétrine of the Unity; this inftitute and semporal 
kingfoip mutt of confequence be finite, or come to an end, 
whenever the gathering thould be; for, when the fubftance is 
come, the fhadow ceafes. 

‘ Now Mofes would take al] poffible care to avoid the: dif- 
covery of this; and therefore, in relating the hiftory of the 
difperfion, he omits giving the religious caufe for it, (becaufe it 
had, we fee, an immediate conneétion with the end of his own 
inftitute) and gives only the political one ; (and even this he 
throws deeply into the fhade of the punifhment) by which ma- 
nagement the other flips out of fight. -Again, he was under 
another neceflity which confined him to filence, and that a 
very {trong one: he was obliged to leave upon record the il- 
luftrious prophecy which foretold their congregation ;° and 
therefore it was impoflible for him to give the religious caufe 
for their difperfion.’ 

Thefe are fome of the principles of our author’s hypothefis ; 
“in conformity to which, he has attempted to explain a great num- 
ber of paflages in the Old and New Teftament, which have, he 
fays, been moft abominably mifreprefented by whole/ale critics and 
commentators, who have had no clear or juft idea of that great 
and wonderful myftery, the theocracy. 

They did not, it feems, underftand the firft declaration of 
the my/lerious peculiarity in this prophecy of Noah---God /hall en- 
large Faphet, and foall dewell in the tabernacles of Shem. ' This 
dwelling, fays Mr. Charles; was a religious one; and this 
bleffling was a prophecy of that religious diftinétien, which ap- 
peared afterwards, and was fo wonderiully qroeaoee in the pof- 
terity of Shem. 

The celebrated prophecy of Jacob—‘Fudab, thi art be whom 
thy brethren foall praife; thy father’s children fhall bow down be- 
fore thee. The feeptre foal! not depart from Fudab, nor the lawgiver 
Srom between his feet, until Shilob come—he explains in this 
manner: ‘ Judah muft have the semporal kinghip of God, and the 
lawgiver (Mofes) among his. feed until the Mefliah. So that 
Moies’s inititute, with God at the head of it, to proteé& and 
keep this pecukar people diftin& from all the reft of the world, 
was to continue in Judah till the Methah thould gather the 
difperfed peoples into the knowledge and worthip of the one 
true God. Accordingly, Judah was. found with this mo- 
ral kingdom of God, and with this lawgiver, at the coming of 
the Mefliah: whilft ten of his brethren having accepted of 
another lawgiver (viz.. feroboam) had been removed from this 
kingdom feven hundred years-before,’ 
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The author thus proceeds : 

« Now I afk, whether there appears any. one fingle difficulty 
to be accounted-for in this way of interpretation? or rather, 
whether every circumftance of it be not a familiar and evident 
truth, refulting from the hiftory of the. Feqwife and Gentile 
auorid, and, as we faid, explanatory of both? ..... i202 4 
~ +. <Asto any interpretations of the Jews, it is impofitble 
for them to have any weight with us ; for we are certain, that 
they knew no more of the real caufe of their confinement in 
this my/lerious kingdom, than the very ground they trod upon. 
And indeed { cannot but wonder how any mention of their 
opinions could be made in this cafe, when it is the /upernatural 
ignorance of the import of their own prophecies, that is the 
caufe of their defgnated blindne/s to this very day. This pro» 
phecy, we fee, contains the myfery of their confinement, and 
the finitenefs of Mofes’s Inftitute: the moment, therefore, they 
fhall fee it in its true light, that moment they muft be Chrifs 
tians; but till that time they can be no more judges of it, than 
a blind man can be of colours, 

‘ After this fhort and familiar explanation which we have 
given of it, the common reader perhaps will wonder, what 
could poffibly be the caufe of fo much perplexity to the inter- 
preters in expounding this prophecy. We inform him then, 
that they would attempt to explain it in a folitical fenfe, 
whereas we have undertaken it in a religious one. Again, they 
faw nothing of a religious caufe in the di/perfron of the peos 
ples, and therefore they could not dilcern, that the THEO 
cRac¥ was to conceal revelation till the time of. the gathering 
of them. 

‘ The prophecy, we fay, foretold this sy/fferious kingdom ta 
be fixed in Judah ; its period of duration, and its natural end 
and departure. Now, how have the interpreters explained it? 
Why, by taking no. notice of the Diwine King, nor of Mofes 
his /awgiver. We need not wonder then at their fuccefs : if 
they will take the /cepire from Gop, and the /egiflatzon from 
Moses, they muft unavoidably intangle themfelves ; but they 
never can be able to fatisfy any reader of penetration: they 
may darken this prophecy to themfelves, and feel about in 
their own darknefs ; but the intelligent reader will fee neither 
light nor beauty in all their perplexity.’ 

Speaking of the difcoveries which he has made, and the 
advantages refulting from his theory, the author fays, 

‘ We had objferved the confufion of Grotius, Le Clerc, and 
in fhort, of all the general Commentators, in their criticifm 
upon the theocratic prophets; and feen very clearly that they 
had no fixed rule to proceed by. This confufion we per- 
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eeived to arife from their want of 4 right view of the wonderful 
theocracy. And fach a want muft needs be the fource of num- 
berlefs abfurdities, and produce the greateft miftakes. This 
made us to fearch after another manner, and by a ftrong con- 
templation of the theocracy, as of a moft tremendous myftery — 
in God’s moral government, to endeavour to obtain a new and ~ 
confiftent theory of it; which would of courfe produce a regu- 
lar theory of ctiticifm for the ftudying of the facred writings 
belonging to it. 

‘ But this new view of the theocracy brought with it a new 
view of the Gentile world ; and made us diftern that his pecus 
liar prefence with the one, was the principal caufe of his abfence 
from the other. Thefe two views give us a clear light of the 
two capital prophecies of Noah and of Jacob. They difcovered 
the living genius and theocratic importance of the book of 
Pfalms; which had never been fo much as even thought of be 
fore. ‘They correéted a hundred miftakes and abfurd expofi- 
tions in the interpreting of the other ancient prophets, which 
,the former expofitors had been guilty of: They explain- 
ed many things in the preaching of our bleffed Lord and 
inthe writings of St. Paul, which we had never underftood 
before. 

¢ Again, in the heathen world they difcovered the appropria- 
tion of Abraham, and the divine legation of Mofes, «in the 
Orphic Verfes ; and fecured the Gentile authenticity of thefe 
teftimonies, from the internal evidence which they pointed 
out, and by the clearing of therh from:that corruption — 
Scaliger had introduced. 

‘ Again, in the Sibylline Verfes they difcovered the princi- 
pal caufe of the darknefs. of the Gentile world in a moft:ample 
manner, by producing their literal teftimony, that she threat- 
nings and great wrath of the great God was upon the beathen world 

from the time of the fall of the tower, and of the. divifion of lane 
guages, and of the réplenifoing of the whole earth by dividing - 
kings. | 

‘. After this, with the fame two views, we adventured to aa 
proach St. John, where we immediately found the teftimony of 
the Sibyl confirmed in almoft her own words. We found that 
Babel was the mother of the abominations of the whole earth ; 
that rhe kings of tbe earth had committed fornication with her; 
and that power was given to idolatry over ail the families, and 
languages, and nations. 

* The Holy Spirit in St. John, therefore, has explained the 
great wrath of God in the Sibyl ; and fhown us, that it was 
the power given to ‘idolatry over every family, and language, and 
nation ; that is, the whole Gentile world deferibed in the hiftory 4 
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of the difperfion: and again, the Sibyl, in return, has fhown 
us that this power was given at the divifion of languages, and 
the falling of Babel; fo that fhe was the mother of all their 
abominations. Confequently, religious diftin@ion was the princi- 
pal caufe of the difperfion. ‘The univerfal hiftory of the heathen 
world fupports this : but faéts can fupport nothing but truth.” 
If the reader defires a more particular account of our au- 
thor’s theory, he muft have recourfe to the fountain-head ; for 
we fhall not undertake to give him a full and perfe@ idea of a 


performance which contains a great variety of jingular notions, 
and is, in fome degree, deficient in what Horace calls lucidus 


' @rdo. 

But whatever opinion the reader may form of this hypothefis, 
he muft at leaft acknowledge, that the writer’s aim, which has 
been to add fomething to the ftock of fcripture-knowledge, 
and to promote the progrefs of moral difcovery, is laudable, 
and that his work is therefore entitled to a favourable accep- 


tation. 
_ The firft edition of this performance was printed in one vyo- 


lume in 1755. 





V. Difeourfes on various Subje&s. By the late rev. John Leland, 
D. D. With a Preface, giving fome Account of the Life, Cha- 
rater, and Writings of the Author. In Four Vols. Pr. il. 45. 


fewed, Johnfton. 


iS ihe preface to thefe difcourfes, which contains an account 
of the life, charaéter, and writings of this eminent di- 
vine, is written by Dr. Weld, who publifhed a fermon upon 
the fame fubje& in 1766; from which we have given a co- 
ious extract in the XXIId Volume of our Review. 

The difcourfes now before us are written with that plainnefs 
and perfpicuity, that good fenfe, that folid reafoning, that 
ratienal and manly piety, which is obfervable in all the pro- 
duétions of this author. 

The firft volume contains about twenty fermons on the being 
and perfections of God. ‘They are all of a prattical nature ; 
calculated to give us juft and honourable fentiments of the 
Supreme Being, to produce in us devout affeétions and difpo- 
fitions toward him, and infpire us with an ambition to imitate 
him in all his moral excellencies. 

The fecond volume confifts of difcourfes on Divine Provi- 
dence, a future judgment, the univerfal deluge, and the gene- 
ral conflagration. | 

On the firft of thefe topics this learned writer has given us 


mo leis than eighteen fermons ; which fome readers may think 
toe 
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too great a number upon one fubje&. In this cafe, however, 
it muft be allowed, that there is a fpacious field of enquiry 5 
and the point in queftion i is confidered under a great variety 
of different views. We are led to the contemplation of the 
greateft and beft of Beings in all his adminiftrations, as pre- 
ferving and governing the univerfe, guiding the courfe of na- 
ture, prefiding over all creatures, and fuperintending all events 
with infinite goodnefs, equity, and wifdom: and thefe, it is 
certain, are fome of the nobleft fubjeéts-on which the human 
mind can be employed. 

Of all the prejudices which are apt to rendér men averfe to 
religion, there is none, as this writer has obferved, more com- 
mon, or more pernicious than this, that they look upon it as 
an enemy to the joys and fatisfaétions of human life; they re« 
prefent it to themfelves as a gloomy and melancholy thing, in 
which no pleafure or enjoyment is to be found; nothing, in. 
fhort, that can yield any agreeable entertainment in the pre- 
fent ftate. 

While perfons are under the power of fuch prejudices as 
thefe, while they form fuch a difagreeable idea of a virtuous 
life, the arguments and motives of religion are loft upon them, 
and they will fcarcely be influenced by the promife of heaven 
itfelf ; efpecially when it is regarded as a {tate of confummate 
holinefs and purity. 

It is therefore of great importance to have our minds diveft- 
ed of thefe prejudices, and brought to think + religion as an 
object of pleafure and delight. 

For this purpofe, our author, in the third dant endea- 
yours to fix our views upen its excellent and amiable nature, 
to reprefent it in its true and proper light, in its own lovely 
form, and to demonftrate, that it is not inconfiftent with any 
pleafures which are reafonable and innocent; that it is, in- 
deed, a fource of the pureft and moft lafting joys. He particu- 
larly and diftinétly fhews, that the law of God is conformable 
to right reafon, and to the nature of things; that all its in- 
junétions are conducive to the true perfection and felicity of 
our nature; that a good man has a delight in performing the 
‘commands of his Creator ; in contemplating his glorious per- 
feétions, the works of creation and providence, the redemption 
of the world, and that immortality and happinefs which is re- 
ferved for the virtuous in a future ftate. 

The author then proceeds to the confideration of the Chrif- 
tian revelation. He begins with proving the credibility of the 
evangelical records. Among other arguments: he urges the 
following ; which we do not feleé&t as new, but: as a fpecimen 
of the author’s manner of reafoning. 
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‘ If the Evangelifts had not been fair and: faithful writert, 
that had an inviolable regard to truth, they would not have 
been fo filent as to what Jefus did in the firft thirty years of 
his life before his entrance on his publick miniftry. If they 
had given themfelves a liberty to indulge fiftion, it would have 
been much eafier to have forged miracles as done by him, when 
he was in a more private way, than afterwards when he made 
his public appearance, and had thoufands to be witgeffes of his 
actions: but, though in fome fpurious writings of after-ages 
we find relations of wonderful things pretended to have been 
done by Jefus, while he was yet a child, nothing of this ap- 
peareth in the Evangelifts, who never allowed themfelves to re+ 
late any thing, however it might feem to be for his honour, 
but what they were aflured was ftri&ly true. 

« If they had not been determined to relate’ things with the 
utmolt impartiality, they would not have mentioned the ftrange 
treatment he met with from his own countrymen of Nazareth, 
and their contemptuous manner of fpeaking of him: Js zt 
this che Carpenter ? And the Carpenter’s Son? They would not 
have introduced him as faying to one that declared his refolu- 
tion to. follow him, Foxes bave holes, and the birds of the Air have 
nefis; but the Son of Man hath not where to lay bis bead. Much 
lefs would they have mentioned the malicious fcofts, the blaf- 
phemous reproaches and calumnies that were caft upon him, as 
that be wes a wine-bibber and glution, a friend to publicans and 
fianers, a Samaritan, a deceiver, one that bad a@ devil, and was 
mad, and that he wrought bis miracles by the help of Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils, Their recording thefe cenfures, which, 
confidering the affeftion and veneration they ,had for Jefus, 
rout have filled them with horror, is a great proof that they 
were fair writers, and that they were not for concealing what 
his bittereft enemies faid againft him: and, at the fame time, 
fome of thefe cenfures plainly fhew, that his greateit enemies 
could not deny that 4e wrought many fignal miracles, which were 
above the power of man to perform, and which therefore, to 
hinder the impreffion they might make upop the people, they 
afcribed to a diabolical power. 

¢ But no-where does the fincerity and impartiality of the Evan- 
gelical writers more fignally appear than in the accounts they 
give of our Saviour'’s laff fufferings and death. None of the 
circumftances attending it are concealed ; not even thofe that 
might feem moft ignominious and reproachful. With regard 
to his behaviour on that occafion, they reprefent him even in 
his entering upon his /af fufferings, as fore amazed, and very heavy; 
as declaring, that dis foul was exceeding forrowful even unto death; 


as ina direful agony; and as offering up a prayer, which, at 
firft 
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firft view might have the ‘appearance of his declining thofe fuf. 
ferings. What rendereth this more remarkable is, that ‘the New 
Teftament writers reprefent Chrift’s Apoftles and the primitive 
Chriftians, after his departure out of the world, as rejoicing te 
Suffer foame for bis name ; as chearfully enduring the greateft fuf- 
ferings ; yea, and as more than conquerors, as one of them nobly 
expreffeth it, over tribulation, pérfecution, and death itfelf. Why 
then did they not reprefent their great Lord and Mafter, who 
himfelf exhorted bis défciples to rejoite and be exceeding glad, wher 
perfecuted for rigbteou/ne/s fake, as exulting inthe midft of fuffer- 
ings and torments, and as uttering fome glorious expreffions 
that fhewed his abfolute contempt of death, and that he tri- 
umphed over all the rage and malice of his enemies? This 
certainly is the reprefentation they would have made, if they 
had allowed themfelves to have feigned any thing for their Maf 
ter’s honour ; or at leaft they would ‘have. carefully concealed 
every thing that might feem to have acontrary appearance. 
But they had ‘nothing but truth in view, and relate things na+ 
kedly as they were, without endeavouring to palliate or dif- 

, guife them. It is obfervable, indeed, that taking the ‘whole 
account together, there never was any thing more folemn and 
affecting ; and that, if duly confidered, it tendeth to raife in 
us a high idea of our Saviour’s charaéter; but this is not ow+ 
ing to any art or difguife in the rélators, but is merely what 
arifeth from the plain fimple narration, and from ‘the fats 
themfelves laid together, and compared with what the Scrip- 
tures teach us concerning the reafons and ends of Chrift’s fuf- 
ferings. 

‘ It is a farther proof of that impartial regard to truth fo ob- 
fervable in the Evangelical writers, that they relate without 
‘difguife things which feem to bear hard upon the charaéter’of 
the apoftles ; though fome of thefe writers-were apoftles them- 
felves, and others their great friends and intimates. They do 
not conceal it, that one. of them was a Publican, a chara&ér 
infamous among the Jews; that others of them were Fifher- 
men, perfons “of a mean condition, and of no figure or repu- 
tation in the world. They freely reprefent their weaknefs of 
faith, their dulnefs of epprehenfion, and the power of their 
prejudices, which fometimes hindered fhem from underftand- 
ing the things that were moft plainly told them; as alfo their 
ambition and contentions about pre-eminence, for which they 
were frequently reproved by our Lord. Even with regatd to 
thofe that were of the greateft name among them, they re- 
late feveral things very little to their advantage, and which, if 
they had been guided: by a partial regard to their reputation, 
they would have concealed; fuch as the uncharitable zeal of 
, James 
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James and John, who were for calling for fire from heaven to cis 


Sume the Samaritans ; for which our Saviour rebuked them, and 
told them shey knew not what fpirit they were of ; and the ambi- 
tious requeft made in their name, that they might fit, the one at 
bis right band, and the other at bis left, in bis kingdom, After 
mentioning Peter’s noble confeffion, and the commendation 
given him on that account, they reprefent him as fgom after 
taking upon him to rebuke our Lord’ for fpeaking of his own 
approaching j/ufferings and death, faying, Far be it from thee, 
Lord; this fhall not be unto thee: for which he received the fe- 
vereft reproof from our Saviour, that he ever gave to any of 
his difciples. They alfo take notice of the ftrange fpeech 
he uttered at Chrift’s Transfiguration, and obferve, that. de 
Anew not what be faid. But, what is moft remarkable, they 
give a particular account of his fhamefu! fall, and denial of his 
Lord and Mafter, notwithftanding the great confidence he had 
exprefied. And they reprefent a/l the dpofiles im general as con- 
tending among théemfelves who fhould be greateft, even the very 
night in which Fefus was betrayed, and when, one would think, 
their minds fhould have been taken up with the thoughts of his 
fufferings, which he had affured them were at hand. They do 
not conceal their /eeping in the garden, when he had command- 
ed them to watch; and the fhameful pufillanimity they thewed, 
when they all forfook bim and fled; and their backwardnefs to be- 
lieve that 4e was rifen again from the dead, though he himfelf 
had fo exprefly foretold it. The Evangelifts were under no 
necefflity of relating thefe things, that tended fo much to the 
difadvantage of Chrift’s moft eminent difciples, the firft au- 
thorized publifhers of Chriftianity ; or of recording their faults 
and infirmities to fucceeding ages, and which they might have 
omitted, without lofing any of the main faéts or difcourfes : 
and fo undoubtedly they would have done, if they had been 
governed by felfifh views and human paffions ; but they were 
under the guidance of a higher Spirit, which led them to de- 
clare the truth without difguife.’ 

In the fourth volume, the author fhews the excellency of 
our Saviour’s teaching, and the purity and perfection of his 
example; he confiders the circumftances of his transfiguration 
on the mount, and the import of that noble paffage, in which 
Jefus Chrift is faid to have abslifoed death, and brought life and 
immortality to light. 

In this collection of fermons we do not fuppofe, that a learn- 
ed reader will find many obfervations or arguments which he 
has not met with in other plaees; but he will find what is ex- 
tremely valuable, fober fenfe, and rational piety. 


What 
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What the author of the Preface fays of Dr. Leland; as a 
preacher, feems to be very juft. ‘ His compofitions from the 
pulpit were plain and ufeful. He-did not choofe to entertain 
his hearers with vain fpeculations, which only gender ftrife, 
When any controverted doétrines came in his way, he treated 
them with gréat modefty, moderation, and charity, as became 
one who was fenfible of the narrow limits of human know- 
ledge, in this ftate of darknefs and imperfeftion. He thought, 
the clofer we keep to fcripture in {peaking of the particular 
doétrines of revelation, and the lefs we make ufe of logical 
terms and fubtle diftinétions, the better; and that fome mens 
prefumption in attempting to explain them, hath given the 
adverfaries of Chriitianity an advantage, which they. never 
would have had, if divines had not gone beyond the fimplicity 
of the gofpel.’ 





VI. The Hiftory of Ancient Greece ; from the earlief Times, will it 
became a Roman Province. i2m0, Pr. 45. Knox. 


T HE great charaéter which Mr. Rollin obtained in the lite- 


rary world among his countrymen, fpread itfelf, as ufual, 
into Britain; where the tranflation of his hiftory of the an- 
tient Egyptians and Greeks, is the only performance on that 
fubjec& in the Englith language ; and which feems to render 
the publication before us unneceflary. But, not to. mention 
the bulk and expence of his work, we are free enough to own, 


that we think it calculated for the profit of Parifian bookéellers, 


to which he appears all along to have had aneye, As it 
was publifhed by piece-meal, the connection between the 
contents of the feparate voiumes was fometimes hardly 
difcernible ; and this was unavoidable, through the inter- 
fe&tions made in the affairs of Greece by thofe of Sicily, Perfia, 
and other nations. His remarks are fometimes fantaftical ; 
and had he been an Englifhman, the judicious part of his 
readers would have not hefitated one moment in pronouncing 
him to have been a kind of methodift, fo deeply is he tinged 


with the fpirit of inveftigating the caufes of divine judgments, 
and allegorizing away the moft obvious fas, or explaining 
them by fome favourite fyftem of the church of Rome; 


Though fome of thofe excrefcences, as we are informed, 
have been lopped away in the later Englifh editions of his 
hiftory, yet too many {till remain, which could not have been 


abridged or omitted without hurting the fabric of the work it- 


felf. The univerfity of Paris was of opinion, that the large 


work might be retrenched to great advantage; and fuch a 
come 
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¢omipilement was accordingly publifhed in 1763, That abridgs 
ment feeins ‘to be tie ground-work of this hiftory ; and the ats 
thor relis us in his preface, ‘ ‘that in tranflating fome altera- 
tions-have- been made, co fiderable additions have been thrown 
in, “aiid the-whole is ranged ina form which feemed more 
diftinét and. methodical than that of the original.” 
* The method adopted in this publication feems to be ex- 
., Geedingly clear and perfpicuous. The author gives us the 
’ early hiftory of Greece, with the inftitutions of Thefeus, Ly- 
futgus, and Solon, and an account of .the poets and philofo- 
phers of that firft era of his work. By. way of appendix to his 
firlt book, we have the political inftirutions of Sparta and 
Athens; with accounts of the education of their youth, their 
games, and combats; their theatrical reprefentations, their 
martial inftitutions, and their religion, 

The fecond book of this hiftory commences from the time 
when Hippias took refuge in Perfia, to the conclufion of the 
Peloponnefian war; comprehending a period of about an hun- 
dred years, and that one of the moft glorious of any hiftory 
on record. Within it fall the actions of Miltiades, Ariftides, 
Themiftocles, Cymon, Lyfander, and other great men; the 
difgraceful.expulfion of Xerxes; the battles of Marathon, 
‘Thermopyle, and Platza ; with the fea-fights of Artemifa’ and 
Salamis. ‘This book clofes with the inftitution of the thirty 
tyrants in Athens by Lyfander, and an account of the philofo- 
‘phérs, poets, and other illuftrious men of that period. Among 
théih are reckoned ‘Anacreon, Pindar, #£{chylus, Sophocles, 
furipides, Ariftophanes ; the  hiftorians, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenoplion ; the orators, Ifocrates, Efchines, and Ly- 
fias ¢ with the ftatuaries and painters, Phidias, Myron, Par- 
Vhaflis, and Timanthus. 

The third book, containing the third age of Greece; com- 
prehends.a fpace of eighty-one years, from the conclufion of 
“the Peloponhefian war to the death of Alexander the Great. 
We will venturé to- fay, that the reader in this interefting pe- 
siod will find great inftru€tion and amufement, ‘without lofing 
‘the fmalleft circimftance that can be of reat ule in hiftory. 
“The phil rs who fall within this book are Plato, Ariftotle, 
‘Xehdtrates, Di és, Zeiio; Epicurus, Pyrrho. -Menander, 


‘the fathér of pottté Coiitedy, livéd-at ‘this time ; ‘and the artifts 
‘in ftatuary ‘a oe a “were “Protogenes, Praxiteles, Foly- 
ppu 


=° 


.,* The fourth age of Greece “utttes thé period from’ the death 
_~: “@F Alexander the Great, tills Greece becatne: a Roman Province, 
tee jotte:t time after the deftruetion of Corkatir. ' 
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The accounts of ;the deaths. and. characters of 1 ey eke 
atid Phocion, which happened during, this period, ma 

the reader fome idea how well qualified this author is, as 
fpicuity in ftile and manner. 

‘ In the mean time, the news of Alexander’s death having 
reached Greece, occafioned an univerfal joy among the Athenians, 
who immediately refolved upon war, and ufed their utmoft en- 
deavours with the reft of the ftates of Greece to perfuade them 
to enter into a general confederacy for their common liberty, 
A powerful fleet is immediately fitted out; all the citizens able. 
to carry arms, are inlifted ; and an army under the command 
of Leofthenes is fent againft Antipater. _Demofthenes, then in 
exile at Megara, having employed his eloquence to prevail o on 
the ftates of Sicyon, Argos, and Corinth, to accede to the 
confederacy ; the Athenians, ftruck with this inftance of his 
generofity, recall him from banifhment, and on his return 
march. all out of the city. to meet him, to welcome him back, 
and to fhew him every mark of honour and diftinétion. _ It is 
obfervable that Phocion oppofed this war. Antipater, in- 
formed of thefe tranfaétions, takes the field with no more than 
13,000 Macedonians and 600 horfe; and advances towards 
Theffaly, a fleet of 110 gallies attending him along the coaft ; 
but the army of the Athenians and their allies being more nu- 
merous than his, defeated him in the firft engagement, an A 
obliged him to retreat. 

‘The Athenians having next year formed the fiege of Lamia 
in Macedonia ; both befiegers and befieged behaved at firft 
with great bravery ; but Leonatus arriving to the affiftance of 
Antipater, an engagement -enfued, wherein the Greeks, by 
means of their cavalry, of which the greateft part was raifed in 
Theflaly, obtained the victory, fl.w Leonatus, and thereafter 
obliged the city to capitulate. Antipater however efcaped out 
of Lamia, and put himfelf at the head of his troops, but care- 
fully avoided another engagement, till Craterus. fhould come 
to his affiftance with a frefh reinforcement of troops. 'Thefe 
arriving foon afterwards, formed on their junction with thofe 
of Antipater, an army of 40,000 foot, 5000 horfe, and 3000 
bowmen, while that of the Athenians amounted fo no more 
than 25,000 men, and 3, 500 horfe. . A. battle enfying, the 
Greeks. were defeated; owing almoft entirely to the want of 
difcipline among their ‘foldiers, The allies having applied to 
Antipater for terms of accommodation, received for anfwer, 
that he would treat feparately with each of the ftates. Upon 
this the negotiation was broke off; and the allies, inttead of 
remaining united, having difperfed, Antipater prefented him- 
felf with his army before each of their cities feparately, and 
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diétated his pleafure to the inhabitants. The Athenians thus 
deferted by their allies, upon hearing that Antipater was ad-_ 
vancing againit them from Thebes, deputed Phocion to go 
and meet him. Antipater, however, infifted that the Athe- 
nians fhould fubmit themfelves intirely to his mercy ; and with 
this hard condition they found themfelves obliged to comply, 
But Antipater afterwards condefcended to enter into an alliance 
with them, on condition of their delivering up to him De- 
mofthenes and Hyperides ; of their reftoring the government 
to its ancient ftate, when the public employments were con- 
ferred on the wealthier fort alone ; of their receiving a garrifon 
of his troops, and of their repaying him the expences of the 
war. After this, hearing that Demofthenes and Hyperides 
had fled, he difpatched Archias in queft of them, who finding 
Hyperides in Egina, dragged him from the temple, whither 
he had betaken himfelf for fafety, and fent him to Antipater, 
by whom he was put to death. Archias having likeways dif- 
covered Demofthenes in the ifland of Calauria, where he had 
taken refuge in the temple of Neptune, endeavoured to per- 
fuade him to go along with him to Antipater, by affuring him 
that he would do him no harm; but Demofthenes, juftly dif- 
truftful both of the fervant of the tyrant, and of the tyrant 
himéelf, drank off the poifon that he conftantly carried about 
with him, which a few moments afterwards put a period to his 
glorious life.— Demoithenes was not only the beft of orators, 
as we have already had frequent occafion to obferve, and as 
may be more fully feen from the comparifon drawn up by 
Quintilian between his eloquence and that of Cicero ; but was 
befides a very fkilful politician, a&tuated by the warmeft zeal 
for the intereft of his country, and the moft violent deteftation 
of every thing that favoured of tyranny ; and endued with fuch 
an admirable forefight, that he was hardly ever miftaken, 
Had the Athenians followed his advice, Philip never had been 
able to arrive at the fovereignty of Greece. 

‘ But the moft extraordinary circumftance of all in the cha- 
raéter of Demofthenes, was his never making a vain or often- 
tatious parade of his genius; nor ever indulging himfelf in any 
flourifh with the fole intention of fhining; his conftant aim 
being to engage the attention of his audience to the merits of. 
his caufe. Sometime after his death the Athenians ereéted a 
ftatue of brafs to his memory.’ 

* The mild temper of Phocion proved his ruin ; for chufing 
always to aét asa mediator, he made it a rule with himfelf to 
behave with moderation towards the enemies of his country. 
This was at laft imputed to him as a crime; he was therefore 
moft unjuftly accufed of keeping up-a treafonable correfpon’- 
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dence with Nicanor; and, on that account, degtaded from 
his office of general. Phocion, in the mean time, prefented 
himfelf before the people, with an intention to convince them 
of his innocence ; but they refufed to hear him, and con- 


demned him to die. Every perfon of fenfe and virtue was. 


fhacked at feeing the man, who, by way of excellence, ufed 
to be called she bone man, treated in fo cruel and unworthy a 
manner 3 and took their laft farewel of him in tears. Phocion 
himfelf behaved on the occafion with the fame tranquillity that 
had diftinguithed his moft.glorious days, and with that confi- 
dence which innocence alone infpires ;and, after begging of 
one of his friends to intreat his fon, in his name, to pardon 


this piece of injuftice in the Athenians, he {wallowed the hem- 


lock juice, 

‘ We fhall be the lefs {urprized at fo glaring an inftance of 
injuftice in a whole people, on confidering, that, at this time, 
all power was in the hands of the moft bafe and unworthy 
members of the ftate, who being without any perfon of fenfe 
and fpirit to dire&t them, gave themfelves up, without con- 
troul, to the diftates of caprice and paflion.—To the injuftice 
and folly of fuch tumultuous affemblies, as that by which 
Phocion was condemned, did the moit virtuous men of this re- 
public in former times owe their ruin. 

* Phocion was educated in the fchool of Plato, and was, 
perhaps, one of the moft virtuous men that ever lived.— 
Though almoft all his life at the head of armies, his love of 
mediotrity ftill remained with him, and no man ever-carried 
difintereftednefs to a higher pitch. Inflexible in every point 
that regarded the interefts of the commonwealth, as well as 
his own conduét in life, he conftantly preferred the good of the 
ftate to all private concerns of his own; and never, in any 
particular, departed from the fingularity of his character, to 
conform himfelf to the manners of the age; although, at the 
fame time, in private life, he was of the mildeft and moft be- 
nevolent temper : his plain fober courfe of life preferved him 
vigorous and healthful to a very advanced age; and when 
eighty years old, he commanded armies. The temper of his 
wife, too, was perfectly correfpondent to his own; for upon 
an Ionian lady making a vain difplay of her fine cloathis and 
jewels before her, ‘* As for me, faid the, I confider my huf- 
band, who has commanded the Athenian armies thefe twenty 
years, as my fineft ornament.” Phocion was chofen general 
no fewer than four and forty times ; but it was a, fixed maxim 
of his, that'the jufteft wars weaken a ftate, and that peace 
ought to be the object of every wife government, It was not 
‘till fome time after his death, that his ungrateful country, 
O2 afhamed 
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afhamed of her treatment of him, in order, as much as pofli- 
ble, to wipe out the ignominy of it, ereéted a ftatue of brafs to 
his memory. Phocion was poffeft of the talents both of Mil- 
tiades and Themiftocles, and might have been as ferviceable 
to his country as thofe great men, had not faction excluded 
him from the command in the moft critical times, and prefer- 
red to him perfons who were hardly worthy of being his fcho- 
Jars, either inthe fcience of government, or war.’ 

The liberties of Greece being enthralled by the Romans, 
their philofophers, hiftorians, poets, and artiits, did not make 
the.fame figure as before: fome, however, remained. The 
hiftory of Polybius, the Megalopolitan, who flourifhed about 
the year of the world 3800, is well known in the republic of 
Jetters ; Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, who lived about the year 
of the world 3973, is diftinguifhed by the candour and foli- 
di'y of his criticifms ; Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the time 
of Auguftus Cefar, was an able antiquary ; and Plutarch, who 
flourifhed under Nero, and long after, is another name for all 
that is curious and inftruétive in hiftory. 

The fifth and laft book of this work contains a fucciné& ac- 
count of the principal tranfaétions in the ifland of Sicily, and 
by throwing it at the end of the work, the preceding narrative 
becomes more clear and uninterrupted. 

To conclude: Befides the properties of this publication 
which we have already mentioned, it is by its price, its form 
of printing, and compaétnefs, the beft book we know for thofe 
who with to be mafters of the ancient hiftory of Greece, but 
who have neither time nor inclination for purchafing more ex- 
penfive performances. 





VII. An Account of the Difeafes, Natural Hiftory, and Medicines of 
the Hatt Indies. Tran/flated from the Latin of James Bontius, 
Phyfician to the Dutch Settlement at Batavia. To which are 
adacd Annotations by a Phyfician, 8v0. Pr. 3s.6d. Noteman. 


17 is with pleafure that we behold this author called forth 

from the obfcurity in which he has lain on the fhelves of 
phyficians, to a more general acquaintance with the Public. 
The incapacity or difinclination of the greateft part of the Eaft 
India furgeons, of reading him in the original, certainly reudered 
a tranflation highly expedient ; and the utility of it mult be ftill 
more extenfive, as it furnifhes all thofe who are ignorant of phyfic 
with proper rules: for preferying their health in climates which 
fo often prove fatal to European conftitutions. The tranflator 


has with good reafon altered the arrangement of the fubje&, 
and 
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and furnifhed feveral pertinent and ufeful annotations, in which 
is ‘direéted the method of curing fuch difeafes as were omitted 
by the author. | 

We thall extra& a chapter from the colloquial part of the 
work, as a fpecimen. 

‘ Fames Bontius. Andrew Dureus. 

‘ Come, Bontius, as we have difpatched vifiting our pa- 
tients pretty early this morning, if you pleafe we fhall take a 
turn without the fkirts of the city, before the heat of the day, 


and talk together of what fort of diet is moft proper in this 


country. 
‘ Bontius. A very good thought, Dureus: efpecially as we 


obferve daily, in our Dutch ‘hofpital here, that not only the 
greateft part of thofe who are recovering from difeafes, fuffer 
mortal relapfes by the ufe of bad and unfeafonable diet ; but 
likewife that people in good health incur dangerous diforders 
from the fame caufe. For, hence proceed obftru€tions of the 
bowels, the dropfy, and incurable marafmus. But fince the 
ancients divided diet into the fix non-naturals, let us condu& our 
converfation upon their plan, that we may not appear heretics 
in phyfic. 

* Dureus. What call you the non-naturals ? 

© Bontius. Such things as are fubfervient to the funions of 
animal life: as air, meat and drink, fleep and watching, 
motion and reft, what ought to be difcharged, and what re- 
tained in the body. The affli€tions alfo of the mind. Let us, 
therefore, {peak feparately of each of them: and firft of the 
conftitution of the air, as being a fluid with which we are in 
perpetual contaét, and cannot exift without. 

‘ Dureus. Very well: but as the heat of the air in this 
country is extremely great all the year over, I fhould imagine 
that this climate was very dry. | 

‘ Bontius. Not at all, Nay the air here, as well as in the 
adjacent iflands and continent, is exceeding moift. Many ar- 
guments might be adduced to confirm this fac, but ! fhall 
mention only one; which is, that even in the drieft feafon of 
the year in thefe places, iron, fteel, brafs, and filver, contrac 
ruft and verdegris much fooner here, than in Europe in the 
moft rainy autumns. a / 

‘ Duraus. You fay very right: and we know likewife, that 
if cloaths are laid up in chefts here, they’ foon contra& mouldi- 
nefs, and, if not fometimes expofed to the fun and winds, 
eafily become rotten. But pray explain to me the natuie of 


the air here around Batavia. 
© Bontius. The airin the adjacent country is not very who'e- 


fome, becaufe heat and moifture are the efficient caufzs of pu- 
oO | ’ ' trefa€iion, 
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trefaétion, and it abounds with ftagnant water and marthes. 
Wherefore, when the winds blow from the mountains, they 
bring to us grofs and fetid vapours, not to fay poifonous, on ac-= 
count of the multitude of infeéts, and fo infe& our air. Hence 
we ought carefully to guard againft the winds which blow 
from the continent, and that chiefly which breathes from the 
mountains about the dawn of the morning, becaufe of the 
tepid warmth of the firft part of the night, and the pores of 
the body being thereby open, which confequently will be more 
affected by their penetrating quality, than in our own country 
by the coldeft north winds in winter. For this reafon, ca- 
tarrhs and ituffing of the head, are. more obftinate here than 
in Holland, Befides, the penetrating nature of this air pro- 
duces that miferable fpecies of palfy called the barbiers, which 
I have taken notice of in my treatife on the method of curing 
the difeafes in India. 

‘ Duraus. You have explained to me the nature of the winds 
which blow from the mountains; I wifh you would now fa- 
vour me with your opinion of thofe which blow from the fea. 

* Bontius. 1 look upon thefe to be much more wholfome 
than the former. The reafon is evident; becaufe they drive 
the putrefied and marfhy vapours away from us, and purify 
the air: hence they render the fpirits more alert, and preferve 
the humours from putrefaétion. 

‘ Dureus. What you fay recals to my mind the winds called 
the ferene, which blow from the mountains in the fouth of. 
France, the neighbouring parts of Spain, and in Italy, in the 
territories of Rome and Naples, and which, by a moderate 
coolnefs, rather footh than chill people, who unwarily expofe 
themfelves to their influence, and efpecially ftrangers. Where- 
fore, {pitting of blood, confumptions, afthmas, and other 
diforders of the lungs, often incurable, are frequent in thefe 
places. 

‘ Bontius. Your remark is juft: and I remember that Ho- 
race elegantly obferves 

Matutina parum cautos jam frigora mordent. 
. §, Duraus. But as in-all parts of the earth there are annually 
regular. viciffitudes in the ftate of the air, whence the various 
feafons are diftinguifhed, I fhould be glad that you would de- 
monftrate to me the ftate of the feafons in Java, 

* Bontius: I fhall dot ith great pleafure. As through the 
whole courfe of the yea®; then, the changes which happen 
here in the ftate of the ais are only in refpeét of drynefs and 


. qmoiftare, we have; properly, no more than two feafons.in this 


ountry, For with regard. to thie variations of heat and cold, 
the temperature. of the air is for the moft part equal, as the 
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fun recedes not much from the equator, We {hall therefore 
divide the feafons into dry and wet, which correfpond with our 
fummer and winter. 

© Dureus. At what time then do you reckon the fummer 
here to commence? | 

‘ Bontius. When continual rains begin to fall. For then 
the fun, being nearer the equator, {trikes us vertically, and 
exhales the vapours from the fea, lakes, and marfhes. This 
feafon commences with November, and continues till the be- 
ginning of May: the rains through that whole period being fo 
exceflive and uninterrupted, that people, unacquainted with 
the country, might be afraid left the deluge of Deucalion was 
returning. On the contrary, from the beginning of May to 
the end of O&ober, the air is perfectly ferene and dry, fcarce 
a drop of rain falling during the whole fix months. This is 
quite different from what happens in our country, where, 
when the fun is receding, the weather becomes rainy, and, as 
he approaches, more dry. But notwithftanding thefe circum- 
ftances, the ground here is much more fertile, both on ac- 
count of the quantity of dew which falls in the night, and the 
temperate natuve of the mornings and evenings, which are as 
mild as the fpring: but of that afterwards. 
~ © Dureus. What feafon of the year do you think the moft 
healthy ? 

‘ Bonius. From what I have faid, it muft be plain that the 
rainy.feafon, or fummer, is the moit unhealthy, as the heat 
and moifture of the air are defervedly reckoned by naturalifts 
the efficient caufes of putrefaction. For unlefs the morning 
and evening breezes, which prevail in that feafon, and the 
thick and cloudy conftitution of the air, protefed from the 
heat, this country would be uninhabitable. Byt thefe fub- 
jeats are learnedly and amply treated of by Jofeph a Cofta, in 
his Natural Hiftory of the Indies, which may be confulted. On 
the other hand, in the dry feafon, and during a clear ftate of 
the air, the people here are healthy. For then, too, the 
winds blowing with greater coolnefs, ventilate and purify the 
atmofphere ftill more. 

‘ Dureus. From what you obferve of fammer and , winter 
depending on the vicinity and ab‘ence of the fun,.I find that 
we have winter in this part of India while Holland is flourifh- 


ing with {pring and fummer: and, on the SOPs: that-f{um-_ 


§. ra! native i dands. 


mer is here, while winter poflegy 
‘ Bontius. It is fo. 





‘ Duraus. But what think you 4 the times of he aay, and: : 


their temperature ? eee ore 
Og es § Bantins,- 
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« Bontius. 1 fhall divide the times of the day, into morning, 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, under which we may com- 
prehend the night. In regard to the qualities of each of thefe, 
the morning and evening are the moft wholfome parts of the 
day, and moft proper for exercife or labour. Becaufe then the 
winds blowing from the fea and mountains, ventilate and cool 
the air. But to begin with the morfing. That I call the 

rtion of the day extending from five o’clock till nine, when 
foft and gentle gales refrefh the air, as the breezes of May in 
Holland. The forenoon continues from nine to twelve, during 
which the heat is extremely great, but from that period till 
four in the afternoon, is moderated by breezes from the fea. 
We fhall include under the evening the fpace of time betwixt 
four in the afternoon and fix, or a little pait feven, when the 
fun fets. If any bufinefs, therefore, is to be done in the day, 
the moft proper time for it is the evening and morning. 
Going abroad in the forenoon ought to be entirely avoided, on 
account of the violent heat; the effe&ts of which are fo mani- 
feft, that a perfon will find himfelf more fatigued in a quarter 
of an hour at that time, than in eight times the fpace at any 
other. I would advife to abftain alfo from bufiriefs out of doors, 
from twelve till four in the afternoon: however, that time is 
not fo unwholfome as the period preceding.’ 

In the fucceeding dialogues the aythor confiders the various 
oe of food, both animal and vegetable, abounding in the 

ndies, and alfo the feveral forts of drink, of which he points 
out the qualities in refpe& to falubrity and unwholfomenefs, 





VIII. 4n Effay on Difeafes incident to literary and fedentary Perfons, 
With proper Rules for preventing their fatal Confequences, and 
Infirudtions for their Cure. By S. A. Tiffot, M. D. Profefor 
of Phyfic at Berne. The fecond Edition, with very large Addi- 
tions. With a Preface and Notes by J. Kirkpatrick, M. D, 
1zmo. Pr, 2s. 6d. Dilly. 


From the perufal of this Effay, we feel our hearts fo much 
touched with emotions of fympathy in behalf of thofe | 
who devote themfelves to the laborious employment of writing, 
that we muft beg leave to decline making any ftri€ures on 
this article. Were the Public fufficiently convinced: of the 
indefatigable pains which we have exerted in their fervice, as 
Reviewers, and the confequences we have incurred by fuch ap- 
plication, we are fully perfuaded that we fhould no longer 
| have 
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have caufe to continue the motto prefixed to the volumes of 
our work, 


© Ploravere fuis non refpondere:favorem 
« Speratum meritis,’ 


We have, however, the pleafure to be fenfible, that the Cri- 
tical Review has generally met with their approbation: and 
we hope that the authors of it will never be ranked among 
thofe. who are. mentioned towards the end of the follow- 
‘ing quotation from this performance, ' 

‘ The relaxation of the mind is the firft prefervative : with. 
out this, all other helps are inefficacious. I know there has 
been a finall number of: men of fuperior talents, to whom it 
would have been. prefumption to have given this advice: it 
would have been a kind of fin to have taken them away from 
their ftudies, Defcartes, abforbed in the moft fublime medi- 
tations, and marking out to mankind the path of truth ; 
Newton, difcovering and laying open the laws of nature; 
Montefquiey,. compofing a code for all nations and all ages, 
are certainly to be refpected in their occupations: they were 
born for arduous undertakings, and the public requires great 
things of them. But how few are there whofe labours are of 
fo much confequence to mankind? The greater part of the 
learned wafte their time and their health in very unprofitable 
ftadies. One is a.compiler of the moft common things 5 
another fays what has been often faid before; a third is em- 
ployed in ufelefs difquifitions ; a fourth deftroys himfelf by 
giving up his time to compofitions of a Jight and trifling na- 
ture ; a fifth, in tedious and prolix writings: neither do any 
of them think of the hurt they do themfelves, and the little _ 
advantage the public will reap from it. The greater. number 
indeed never concern themfelves about the public, but rather 
devour ftudy as gluttons cram down food, merely to glut 
their appetites; by which they alfo negle&.many effential 
duties. The only way, therefore, is to be refolute with 
them, to force them away from their clofets, and oblige them 
to indulge in recreation and reft, which will remove their dif- 
orders and reftore their health.’ 

If authors would duly confider thefe faés, they. would 
frankly excufe us for the. wholfome feverity which. we 
are often obliged to make ufe of; and might even thank us 
for a chaftifement which tends fo much to the prefervation of 
their health. 








[ soz } 


IX. An Appendix tothe Prefent State of the Nation. Containing, a Re- 
ply to the Obfervations on that Pamphlet, 8vo. Pr. is, Almon. 


[ our Review of the pamphlet to which this is an anfwer *, 

* we were inclined to think that the Obfervations could meet 
with no reply.—We were miftaken.—The Reply is before us, 
and is fuppofed to be penned by the author of the Prefent 
State of tl:e Nation. 

This writer continues his tone of moderation. He even tells 
us, that he had ordered fome exceptionable paffages, which 
might be conftrued into throwing a blame upon the Britith 
officers who commanded in the expeditions. againit the French 
iflands in the late war, to be expunged. He does not, however, 
think that we were aétually defeated in our firft attempt 
againft Martinico, or that it was defended to the laft extremity 
in the following year ; or, in fhort, that the refiftance made 
by the other French iflands gave any proof of our martial 
prowefs. This may, perhaps, be confidered as eftablifhing a new 
fyftem, by,no means to the honour of the Britifh arms, and fo 
dangerous to be publifhed, either to our allies or enemies, that 
we think a good patriot would have concealed it. 

¢ The immediate convenience, fays our author, which Franec 
found in our taking poffeffion of thofe iflands, is a matter of 
another kind, and which this writer, whilft he denies it in 
terms, would affift me to prove by the faéts hie ftates. In 
order to fhew, that the remittance of the produéts of the 
French iflands 4ad not been fufpended by the war, and that af- 
ter their furrendey to our forces, the French inhabitants did mot 
fell their commodities to the people of England, and remit, by 
bills of exchange, a confiderable part of the price to France, 
in difcharge of their debts to the French merchants; this wri- 
ter tells us, that the imports from Guadaloupe in 1761, were 
valued at 482,179 1. and in 1762, the imports from that ifland 
and Martinico amounted to 801,6691. He is miftaken, I be- 
lieve, in the value of the imports from Guadaloupe in 1761 ; for 
by an account which I have feen, they amounted to 603,269 1. 
which I fuppofe he will take to be {till more in favour of his 
argument ; for, according to him, the greater the value of our 
imports from thence were, and the more they exceeded the 
value of our exports thither, the lefs probable it is, that any 
confiderable part of the furplus was remitted through Great 
Britain to France in payment of old debts. Had this writer 
ftated the value of the exports to Guadaloupe, or the other 
jflands, he perhaps would have found it difficult to perfuade 





* See p. 109. 
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his readers, that {6 confiderable a balaricé, as there would then 
appear to be owing to thofe iflands, had been all expended by 
the prodigious number of wealthy French inkabitants, who came 
over here to refide upon the furrender of thofe iflands; or ia 
any other way, which he could have ventured to have fug- 
gelted. ‘What he has not done, I will take the trouble of do- 
ing for him. 


‘The imports from eee inf 3963," 
amounted to - - 603,269 

‘The exports -to Guadaloupe in 1761, | 
amounted to - - 118,569 





Balance {£. 484,700 


~€ When this writer fhall fairly account to the public f 
the invefture of the greateft part of this balance, (I do er 
fay the whole) I will then think it incumbent on me, either to 
give a detail of the remittances which were actually made to 
France, by the inhabitants of Guadaloupe, in that year, or 
by the Britifh merchants for their account, or retraét all that 
I have advanced upon this head.’ 

The reader, by examining the extra& which we gave in our 
Jaft Number *, may fatisfy himfelf as to the juftice of this 
reply: For our own parts, we think, that the author of the 
Obfervations has ftated his faéts and accounts with ntore preci- 
fion than his antagonift; and that, in matters to be de- 
termined by figures, conjeftures and fuppofitions are to be 
avoided as much as poflible. This Appendix proceeds to clear 
the author of the Obfervations from the thoughts of intend- 
ing any apology for reftoring the foreign iflands by treaty to 
their former owners. He fays, that he never carried his rea- 
foning beyond the prefent and immediate effects of their cap- 
ture, which muft have leffened every day we held them, and 
at laft muft have entirely. ceafed, if the terms of our capitu- 
lation had not ftood in the way. He infinuates at the fame 
time, that the earl of C m refigned the feals as fecretary 
of ftate, becaufe further ctffions in the Weft-Indies were not 
infifted upon. How far the above allegations, which this wri- . 
ter gives only as hearfay, are, or are not faét, may be feen 
in the numerous pamphlets, fome of them written by autho- 
rity, which were publifhed at that time ; and particularly the 
Hiftorical Memoir, printed by order of the French court. It 
is true, that the abovementioned great + minifter publickly 
complained, that fome effential particulars are fuppreffed in 
that Memorial: but whoever recolle&s the particulars of that 








* See p. 111, t See Vol. XII. p. 3838. 
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negociation, which were agreed upon on all hands, can have 
no idea of that minifter refigning his power, becaufe we did 
not keep all the conquefts we made in the Weft Indies. 

This writer, with a mixture of piety and politics, thinks 
that our conquefts during the late war coft us too many lives. 
He admits that he was miftaken in the title he had given 
to the French account of the fums raifed by France for the 
expences of the war*, and gives us a new account, ‘* the 
fum of all which, fays he, is that of 50,314,3671. raifed 
by France for the expences of the war: 10,109,161 1. was 
raifed by taxes impofed during the war; all which have, I 
believe, fince been remitted.” . As we "aa that there is an 
error in figures, acknowledged by this author, in his former 
publication, we fhall not reprint the particulars of this new 
account, left his opponent fhould difcover fome farther 
proofs of his fallibility. It is certain, that our Appendix- 
writer, in the progrefs of his pamphlet, lofes fight of his mo- 
deration ; accufes his opponent of being a fhamelefs affer- 
tor of untruths; and fays, that what he afferts relative to 
the difference between the expence of the prefent peace efta- 
blifhment, and the expence of the peace eftablifhment in 1752, 
and 1753, is perhaps, a tiffue of the moft barefaced and pal- 
pable falfhoods that ever were attempted to be impofed upon 
mankind ; and all this ufhered in under a pretence of deteSting 

my fallacies.’ To prove thove allegations, he lays before 
his readers from the journals of parliament, the real fums 
granted for the fupport of the military eftablifhments in the 
years 1751, 1752, 1753, and1754. How far this extract is 
faithful, may be feen upon infpeétion of the Journals, to which 
his opponent no doubt-has accefS ; but we do not think that 
the corifequences on either fide are fo material as our author 
feems to imagine. | 

This Appendix-writer is no friend, as the reader may eafily 
perceive, to the adminiftration from July 1765, to Auguft 1766. 
He is at great pains, however, to purge himfelf from mean- 
ing any perfonal refle€lion upon the noble lord who then pre- 
fided at the head of the Treafury. 

Candor obliges us to give the following note, which we 
think really deferves the name of a deteétion. 

* So eagerly does this writer pant after the execrable delight 
of giving birth to a calumny, that he turns out of his way to 
enjoy what he thinks a fit fubject for mifreprefentation. 

‘ The aftonifhment of M. D’Eon’s friend, that the king of 
England’s ratifications of the treaty of Paris were given to him 





* See P, 115. 
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to carry, afforded a hint to his oblique perception, for tra- 
ducing the peace, and even glancing a calumny at the K— 


himfelf: and accordingly, he perverts the aftonithment of 


D’Eon’s friends at the honour conferred on him, in appointing 
him the meffenger, into an aftonifhment in the court of France 
at our conceffions contained in the treaty. ‘* J’ai apportai a 
Verfailles, il eft vrai, les ratifications du Roi d’Angleterre, a 
voftre grand etonnement et a celui de bien d’ autres. Je 
dois cela au bontés du Roi d’. Anglettere 4 celles de milord 
Bute, 4 monf. le comte de Viry, 4 monf. le Duc de Niver- 
nois, et afin 4 mon fcavoir faire ;” are the words he quotes 
from not D’Eon (pag. 20.) and from them he draws this yn- 
watrantable inference, ‘* that the court of France was aftonifh- 
ed at our conceflions.” Has [4e] the effrontery to infinuate, that 
the French court entertained fuch unworthy notions of the ho- 
nour of our gracious fovereign, as to be aftonifhed, that. his 
majefty ratified the treaty his ambaffador had figned by his or- 
ders ? Or would inuendo to the people, that their beloved P— 
was concerting with Lord Bute, monf. Viry, and the Duke de 
Nivernois, to make conceflions which fhould aftonith the court 
of France? yet one or other of thefe vile flanders does he en- 
deavour to extract from the fimple declaration morf. D’Eon 
makes of the fenfe his friends entertained of the honour done 
him, by committing to his care the conveying the ratifications 
from London to Paris.’ , 

The only difficulty here is, whether D’Eon means, that the 
conceffions, or the treaty being trufted to fuch a carrier, aftonifh- 
ed the French court : the doubt, however vanifhes, by the,con- 
cluding part of the French paragraph. 

Upon the whole, the publication of this Appendix, furnithes 
us with frefh reafons for obferving a political fcepticifm in all 
finance-matters that are to be determined by facts and figures. 
At prefent, we are of opinion that this author has conviéted 
his antagonift of fome miftakes ; but it is impoffible for us to 


pronounce whether the latter may not have his revenge by 


way of rejoinder. 





X. Confiderations on the Dependencies of Great Britain.. With 
Obfervations on a Pamphlet, intitled, The Prefent State of the 
Nation. 8vo. Pr, 2s. Almon. 


Ts pamphlet feems to be compofed by Gide Trifh patriot, 
who appears to have the good of his country fincerely at 
heart 3; and though the title of it is general, yet it is chiefl 
adapted to the ae of - Kingdom. ‘The writer's in- 
tention 
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ention is to prove, that the author of the Prefent State of the 
Nation has overburthened Ireland, in fuppofing that fhe fhould 
contribute 100,000 1. yearly to the national expences. 

‘ Ihave, fays he, this moment before me the national accounts 
of Ireland, which were laid before parliament the laft feffion, and 
fhall from them ftate the annual fum raifed on that kingdom 
in taxes; and then examine into its means, its refources, and 
the proportion it bears to Great Britain, in its ability and its 
exertion. ~ | 

‘ Jn the year ending Lady-day 1766, the / So he 
produce of the hereditary revenue was 671,649 13 § 

‘ The additional duties - 245,954 8 rif 

¢ The loan and other appropriated duties 73,141 I 11 





£ 990:745 4 34 


¢ The amount of the whole is nearly one million of money, 
aGtually raifed every year on Ireland. And when I add to this, 
that on comparing the expences of government with this pro- 
duce of the revenues, it was apprehended by the Jrith parlia- 
ment, that this fum might turn out inadequate to the ex- 
pences, and therefore they paffed a claufe of credit in the 
bill of fupply, empowering government to borrow 100,000 1. 
if it fhould be found neceffary, in the interval between that 
and the next feffion of parliament; and this, though fome ad- 
ditional taxes were granted, and all the old ones continued ; 
tho’ Ireland already owes a debt of near 700,9001. which not 
only has not been diminifhed fince the peace commenced, but 
has been every feffion encreafing in confequence of votes and 
aéts of credit, befide paying’a penfion lift equal to the intereft 
of a debt of 2,275,0001. All this being confidered, I hall 
not be accufed of facrificing much of accuracy, if, for the 
fake of perfpicuity and facility of comparifon, I ftate the an- 
nual fupply raifed on the kingdom of Ireland at one million ; 
and when we take into our calculation the new tax on abfen- 
tees, and probable .increafe of the revenue from the reduc- 
tion of duty on tea, by which that commodity will be reftored 
to the cuftom-houfe, from whence it has been banifhed by ex- . 
ceffive duties, I am convinced, if I ftate the revenues at. a mil- 
lion, I do not exceed the actual produce of this prefent year.’ 
The author then proceeds to examine, whether England has 
‘more or lefs than eight times the ability of Ireland to pay, that 
being Ireland’s proportion, fuppofing the. fum raifed annually 
in England to be eight millions. He then: proceeds to caleu- 
late the rental of England at thirty millions, and_ {tates 
that of Ireland only at three millions. We dare not contra- 
dié&t him ; but we will venture to fay, that without a general 
and 
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and aétual furvey of both kingdoms, which, probably, never 
will happen in our, days, no fuch calculation can be depended 
upon ; and we apprehend, that this writer has fixed the reins 
of both kingdome at too low a rate. In the remaining part of 
the pamphlet, he is a warm and zealous advocate for the trade, 
encouragement, and liberties of the dependencies upon Great 
Britain. He thinks that Ireland can engage for no new grant 
of a confiderable amount, at leaft until fhe fhall have for fome 
years reaped the fruits of future acquifitions. - He tells us, that 
even the moft exaggerated calculations cannot raife the balance 
of trade in favour of Ireland above 140001. a year: that the 
Irifh currency is little more than 500,0001. As to the colo- 
nies, he feems to be of opinion, that they cannot raife their 
proportion of 200,000], a year, which is propofed by the 
author of the State of the Nation. He then proceeds to re- 
prefent the hardfhips of America in having no reprefentation 
in parliament, and the wifdom of cherifliing our colonies ; and 
lays it down as a maxim, which neither the fubtilty of genius, 
the authority of fenators, or the terrors of the fword can 
overturn, ‘ That any people, whofe property is at the direc- 
tion of others, are in a ftate of flavery ; and that the very 
idea of property is deftroyed, if it may be taken without the 
confent of the owner.’ 

The reader, from this maxim, may give a fhrewd guefs at 
the author’s political tenets as to dependency ; but, as we have 
repeatedly obferved on this fubjeé&t, the Americans are in 
no worfe fituation than eighteen out of twenty of the people 
of Great Britain. However, we approve of this gentleman’s 
philanthropy and patriotifm, though we think his calculations 
are loofe, and too impraéticable to Ass executed, 





XI. The Scriptural Right of eftablifoing human fyftematical Cons 
Selfions of Faith and Do&rine, confidered. Being Part Il.* of 
an Anfwer to Letters, concerning Confeffions of Faith, Sc. occa» 
| froned by the Confiffional, 8v0. Pr. vs. Newbery. 


q= has been generally fuppofed, that the cuftom of eftablithing 

fyftematical confeffions of faith and do&rine in Proteftant 
churches is founded on the authority of Scripture. Bifhop Burnet, 
and after him, the author of Letters concerning Confeffions f, 
have alledged, that there are expreffions in the Apoftolical 
Epiftles, which import a fandard, or fixed formulary, by which 





* For the Firft Part, fee Vol. XXVI, p. 238. 
+ Ibid. p. 75. 
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all do&trines were to be examined; and that this is called 
by St. Paul, Rom. vi. 17. she Form of dodrine that was deli- 
vered; and 2 Tim. i. 13. the ForM of found words. But in this 
pamphlet, the learned writer has clearly fhewn, that thefe paf- 
fages have been mifreprefented ; that they do not mean fimply 
any fixed formulary, diftiné& from fcripture. 

In the former text, tumos, he fays, cannot well be under- 
ftood to mean a particular form, or mode, in which the Chrif- 
tians at Rome were to make confeffion of their faith : firft, 
becaufe it is not ufual with the apoftle to fpeak fo folemnly 
as he here does, andin fo thankful a ftrain, of men’s attach- 
ment to any outward forms : God be thanked, fays he, that ye 
have obcyed from the beart.—What? The form, in which'you 
have the doétrine drawn up?—It is not likely this fhould be 
the meaning of the apoftle ; and fecondly, if receiving with 
readinefs at the apoftle’s hands, and fhewing a zeal for, this fup- 
pofed formulary, may be thought not quite fo improperly ftiled, 
ob-ying it from the heart; yet it will fcarce be allowed to amount 
to fenfe, that St, Paul fhould thank God, that, whereas his 
converts had been the fervants of fin, they were now become 
the fervants of this fixed formulary, having fubjected them- 
felves thereto ; for fuch’ is the contraft in the text. 

The au:hor, having opened and explained thefe arguments 
at large, concludes with the following remark and interpreta- 
tion of the paflage in difpute. 

‘ St. Paul, you fay, calls this fixed formulary, “ the form 
of dotrine that was delivered.” St. Paul doth not mention here 
the delivery of any form to the Romans. “He fays, that shep 
(the church to whom he writes) had been delivered unto this 
tumoes did'axng.—The words in the original are ¢s¢ oy waps- 
oluje Tumoy Suda xng—* ye have been delivered,” &c.—So, if 
qumos mutt fignify a formulary, the apoftle ufeth a moft un- 
couth and unprecedented manner of expreffion, viz. ** the 
orm, or fummary, of doGrine, uzto whith ye bave been delivered.” 
But furely, Sir, you will fooner fubmit to give up this paf- 
fage, as no way in your favour, than maihtain that he, who 
was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,, expreffed himfelf in 
fo bald a manner. That a form of doétrine was delivered to 
the church is fenfe; though not the fenfe of this paflage, no 
fuch circumftance being mentioned.—But, that the church was 
delivered to this form, is fuch arrant nonfenfe as, it may be, 
you were afhamed of—For I can hardly fuppofe you ignorant 
that our Englith tranflation, which you follow, is not the true 
conftruction of the original. 

* But what then, you willafk me,is the meaning of this text, 
on a juft conftruétion of the criginal?—You. fhajl have ‘my 

2 judg- 


























judgment, Sir; obferving only, that if [ thould not hit upon 
the exact meaning, it is fufficient, for the matter in difpute, to 
have demonftrated that your fenfe of it is erroneous, - The 
proper rendering, then of this verfe is, in my judgment, as 
follows—‘* But thanks to God, that ye were the Servants of fin, 
but ye bave obeyed from the heart him unto whom, as the type 
for original] of the do@rine, ye have been delivered.” They had 
been converted to God by the apoftle’s do&rine, who preach- 
ed Cuaist unto them. They had been delivered over, as it 
were, from their former mafter, Sim, to another mafter, even 
Curist. Him, the apoftle preached—AHs, therefore, was the 


qumos of his do&trine—the perfon to whom his doétrine re 


ferred; in allufion, perhaps, to a figure impreffed on wax, 
which refers us to the perfon or original figure reprefented 
thereby.’ 

On the latter text this very judicious writer makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

‘ Let us fuppofe that it was as you reprefent the matter-— 
that urotutecis refers here to a fixed formulary which had been 
received, and depofited with the bifhop. What then can St. 
Paul mean by writing to Timothy thus, urc]urwow exe, Fave 
the form ?—Does he exhort him to Save the form, which, ac- 
cording to you, he already had ?—If fuch a form had been 
received, the apoftle might be fuppofed to exhort him to pre- 
ferve the fame, to keep it, to perufe it with care, or to fee 
that his clergy adhered ftriétly to it—But hardly would he in- 
treat him to ave what he knew him to be in poffeflion of-— 
what he reminds him, as you reprefent this matter, he bad re- 
ceived from himéfelf. 

‘ But this brings me to obferve to you, that there is no 
mention made here of any form being receiwed from.the apoftle, 
It is not faid, ‘* the form of found words, which thou baft ree 
ceived of me.”-——How came you, then, to affert, that St. Paul, 
in this place, calls the fixed formulary you contend for, ‘+ the 
form of found words, which z4:/e, who were fixed by the apof- 
tles in particular churches, bad received from them ?’——The 
expreffion in the original is far from importing the receipt of 
any formulary—‘‘ Qy vag’ exe navoas which [found words] 
thou baft heard of me.” Now, pardon me, Sir, but) are you 
not afhamed of your reprefentation of this paflage, when con® 
fronted with the words themfelves ?——Bifhop. Burnet indeed 

is your authority. But why not jedge for yourfelf, my. friend ? 
—Bithop Burnet, you would have feen, if you-had tried: his 
opinien by the original, had no authority from the text in 
queftion for his obfervation. But thus it if we go on to re- 
vere great names, and to diftruft our own judgment, eyen in 
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thofe matters, which require only due attention to prevent our 
‘being mifled concerning them. 

‘ Befides paying too great a deference to this authority, 
though a truly refpectable one, I own, one may perceive, that 
you have fuffered yourfelf to be guided by our Englifh tranf- 
lators, in the rendering of the Greek word tye. ‘* Hold faft 
the form,” fay our tranflators; as if the apoftle was indeed 
exhorting Timothy to be tenacious of fome formulary he had 
been entrufted with. But the leaft attention to the original 
will ferve to convince any unprejudiced perfon, that this is a 
faulty rendering ; eyesy never fignifying ‘‘ to bold a thing faf :” 
and I am perfuaded you will ot, on examination, find it ca- 
pable of a fenfe, in which it can be applied to yroturwcis, as 
referring to a formulary received from the apoftle. 

* How then, you may afk, are we to underftand this text >— 
It was eafier, Sir, to have pointed out the miftake, and fhewn 
you that the fenfe, in which you have taken it, cannot be the 
‘true one, than it may be to give the precife meaning of the 
apoftle in this paffage ; or, however, to illuftrate it to your 
fatisfaction. But you fhall have my beft endeavour. 

‘ Let us attend, then, to the general defign of the apoftle 
in the context. At the 8th verfe he exhorts Timothy not to 
be afhamed of the teftimony of our Lord, nor of himfelf the 
prifoner of the Lord; but to be partaker of the afflictions of 
the gofpel.—To encourage him to this, the apoftle, at the 
12th verfe, reprefents his own ftate of fuffering in the fame 
caufe, and lays before him the confideration which afforded 
him the greateft fupport, and infpired him with the trueft 
courage, telling him that 4e was not afbamed, knowing whom be 
had believed. Then follows the verf€ under confieration, 
umotumwow exe, “* Have thou”—What?— A fixed formulary 
for the trial of all doétrines ?—This is too abrupt a tranfition 
from the fubje& of the preceding verfes, to be fuppofed. It 
is moft.natural to fuppofe, that this exhortation to Timothy, 
being grounded on the abovementioned confideration, and the 
example fet him by the apoftle, refpeéts only bimflf, his own 
perfonal conduét, and, particularly, the fortitude of mind he 
fhould fhew in bearing the reproach of adverfaries, for the 
fake of the gofpel. 

* Attend now, Sir, to what follows the text in queftion ; and 
you will fee the fame defign purfued by the apoftle. Timo- 
thy is reminded, by way of admonition to himfelf, of the de- 
fection of fome, who had been afraid of affifion, and afham- 
ed of the gofpel. Their condué&, however, is prefently con- 
trafted, by way of encouragement, and an example to him, 


‘with a fignal inftance in Onefiphorus, of a generous attach- 
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ment to the faith, and therein to the perfecuted apoftle, who/e 
chaig, as it is expreffed, 4e was not afbamed of, From thefe ad- 
monitions and enfamples, the apoftle then draws the following 
exhortatory conclufions—‘* Thou sherefore, my. fon, be ftrong in 
the grace that is in Cbrif? Fefus—Thou therefore, endure hard- 
nefs, as a good foldier of Fefus Chrift.” 

‘The paffage we are confidering, then, appearing in fo ftri& 
a connedtion with the defign of the apoftle in the cuntext, can= 
not well be underftood to refer to any formulary, or abridge- 
ment of fcripture, by which Timothy was ¢o examine all doce 
trines. This would imply the groffeft incoherence of writing, 
It is fufhciently obvious, that it relates wholly to Timothy’s 
perfonal behaviour, containing fome falutary advice and direc 
tion for the attainment of that firmnefs of mind, fo neceffary 
to carry him with fuccefs through the work of his miniftry, 
which lay amid a variety of troubles and tribulations of the 
moft formidable and difcouraging nature. 

‘ Let us next attend to the proper import of the word yro- 

temas. Tumos and yrclurwcis are correlative terms; the 
latter fignifying the exprefs image, impreffion, or delineation, of 
the former. Thus, the figure imprefied on wax, for inftance, 
is the urorurwors of the figure engraven on the feal, which is 
the tures. This, however, confidered with refpe& to the 
original form, or perfon, reprefented by it, is itfelf an yx¢- 
tumects. From hence it appears, that this word, yrotutwaie, | 
doth not properly convey the idea of an abridgment, or fiim:= 
mary, but the exa@ copy, or éntire imprefion of any thing. And 
Grotius, you tell us, tranflates it exemplar, adding, Sed bic in- 
tellige examplar in animo fixum, quod ;dcay [ideam]-Platonici yo- 
cant. 
‘ On which obfervations, joined to the preceding one, re- 
garding the defign of the apoftle in the context, may not the 
following tranflation and fenfe of the paffage in queftion be 
admitted ?—Yarorutwow ¢Xe vysewovTay aoyvav wy, &c.— 
“© Have theu a lively idea, or impreffion, of thofe found words, 
which thou haft beard of me in that faith and love which is in 
Chrift Fefus.” 

We have given our readers thefe critical obfervations, both 
becaufe the paffages in difpute have been generally mifinter- 
preted ; and alfo, becaufe they are the chief fupport of all that 
has been faid concerning the fcriptural right of eftablifhing 
confeffions of faith. Our author, however, goes farther, and 
fhews, that the argument advanced by the letter writer for fub- 
feription to human, fyftematica] confeffions, taken from the 
texts already confidered, is far from being conclufive, even om 


his oivn fuppofitions, * For, fays he, if rumos and yrotureaes 
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are to be underftood, as referring to a form of faith and do@rine 
fettled by the apoftles —If you could fhew, that the fame was 
required to be fubfcribed by candidates for the miniftry — If, 
in fupport hereof, we allow your reafoning to be juft, and that 
the divine writings themfelves bear teftimony to your notion of 
fuch an ancient depofitum having been lodged with the bifhop 
— I fay, with all thefe fuppofitions, and all thefe allowances, 
you are not yet come in fight of your conclufion. Indeed, the 
very conceflions we make you, point another way, and would 
lead us to the following conclufion : ‘*‘ That no forms ought to 
be fixed as a fandard, or unerring teft, of faith and do@rine, 
which are of later date, and of lefs autnority, than sof which 
the aroftles drew up, delivered to the bifhops their fucceffors, 
and charged to be held faft.” 

The author in the fubfequent part of this pamphlet confiders 
fome other arguments which the letter-writer has urged in fa- 
vour of a fcriptural right to eftablith confeflions of faith and 
do&trine, and fhews, that they are inconclufive ; and that, a 
fyftematical formulary, for the trial of doétrines, is neither fo 
commodious, nor fo fafe, as the /cripture itfelf. 

This pamphlet is the produétion of an able critic ; and what 
he has advanced upon the fubject feems to be decilive. 





XII. An Addrefs to the rational Advacates for the Church of 
England, and all who read the Holy Scriptures in their ort- 
ginal Languages. By Tyro Phileleutherus. 8wo,. Pr. fs. 
Dodfley. 


HIS writer tells us, that a learned and worthy divine of 

his acquaintance, in the courfe of the public fervice, ge- 
nerally gives thofe imprecatory fentences, which frequently oc- 
cur in our verfion of the Pfalms, a prophetical, turn, by reading, 
in the future tenfe, the verb which is there rendered in the 
imperative mood ; and that in a company where he was pre- 
fent, it was debated, how far it was allowable for a clergyman 
to take a liberty of this nature with the authorized tranflation 
of the fcriptures. 

In the former part of this Addrefs the author has given us 
this debate ; and in the latter part has undertaken to fhew, 
that in thefe imprecatory fentences our common tranflations 
are erroneous ; that the verbs fhould be reridered, as his friend 
propofes, they fhall be put to fhame, they fhall be turned back, they 
frall be brought to confufion, &c. ‘To makevthis point as clear as 
poffible, he has collected all thefe exceptionable paflages, and 
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explained the words of the original which he fuppofes to be 
improperly tranflated. 

It has been obferved, that in St. Peter’s quotation (ARS i 1. 
20.) from Pfal. lxix. and cix. the verbs yendnTe and ¢¢@, in 
the imperafive, and adCog in the optative mood, are very un- 
favourable to their opinion, who would render thefe forms of 
imprecation in the future tenfe, as predictions only of the 
judgments to be inflicted on finners. But our author thinks, 
that this objection may be obviated by fuppofing, that St. 
Luke, delivering to us in Greek what St. Peter may be pre~ 
fumed to havé addreffed to the difciples in the language then 
commonly fpoken in Judea, the Syriac, probably quoted thefe * 
paflages memoriter from the Septuagint. 

a may be farther objefted, that St. Paul, Rom. xi.'9, 10, 
in citing a paflage from the xlixth Pfalm, ufes the verbs ° 
yern§nra, cxoticbitwcay, and guyxapylov in the imperative 
mood, Jet their table be made a fnare, let their eyes be darkened, and 
bow down their back. 

In thefe inftances our tranflation’ feems to have the fanétion 
of two infpired apoftles, It is true, their quotations are taken 
from’ the Septuagint, with fome inconfiderable variations ; but 
how far this circumftance will alter the cafe, we leave the 
learned to determine. ' 

Dr. Hammond, in his notes on Pfal. xxxv. the author of an 
Effay for a New Tranflation of the Bible, and many others, 
have recommended the interpretation which this writer en- 
deavours to eftablifh. .Dr. Sykes, to obviate the exceptions 
which have been made to the cixth Pfalm, attempted to 
‘yi? prove, that the imprecativns in that Pfalm were the curfes of 
‘ David's enemies upon David: but fimilar expreffions occur, 

where this hypothefis cannot be admitted. Mr. Merrick de- 
fends the common tranflation. We have given his remarks, 
with thoi of Dr. Sykes on this fubje&t, in our Review for Sep- 
tember 1768. 
The following, as it ftands in the common verfions, is one 
of the moft exceptionable paffages in the Pfalms: Let them fall 
from one wickednefs to another, and not come into thy righteoufne/s ; 
let them be wiped out of the book of the living, and not be written 
q among the righteous. Pfal. Ixix. 28, 2g. Mr. Merrick ‘tranflates 
it in this manner. 











‘ Let each (for nought their hearts could bend) 
From depth to depth in fin defcend ; 
Ne’er, touch’d by healing mercy, fee 
The path that leads to blifs and theé.? 
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But the author of this Addrefs endeavours to expunge all ape 
pearance of an imprecation, and give the fentence a more hu- 
mane and benevolent caft by the following interpretation. 

: moiwe>y TW PIII, put (i ec. fuppofe them to add) ini- 
quity to their iniquity. As generally interpreted, thefe words 
e prefs a fentiment too fhocking for the utterance of any 
being, but the accurfed enemy of all good. Moft unaccount- 
able indeed it feems, that this fenfe fhould be chofen, when the 
context appears plainly to point out a very different one as at 
leaft admiffable, 

‘ yN5°* by, they will not come [if they go om fill in their 
wvickednjs, they will not come], the future kal of R13, to come.’ 

© SPUD, they will be wiped out, the future niphal of AMD, 
be awiped out.’ 

‘935m5'"" obs , they will not be written, the future niphal of 
SNS, 4 nooo 28 is indeed moft commonly a particle of 
deprecation. But is there not authority for the rendering it 
by a fimple negation, fufficient to warrant a preference of that 
jnterpretation here, where it is fo much required to make any 
tolerable fenfe? See Pf. cxxi. ver. 3.’ 

We fhall have no occafion to make any apology to our 
learned readers for the following extra& from the conclufion of 
this Addrefs. 

© To what ftreights the moft celebrated critics appear to be 
reduced, in their attempts to reconcile the fentiments they at- 
tribute to the infpired Pfalmifts with thofe which are dictated 
by the fame fpirit in the Gofpel, may perhaps be collected 
from the following fpecimen : 

* Latine accipias, erudite LeGor, ne an femper integra fit in lite- 
valijimis ineliigtendi vis temere Jubdubitent, fibi plus aquo gratulantes 
indcéii.’ 

‘¢ Imprecationes generales ab omnibus fieri poffunt, perfo- 
nales a folis prophetis.” Genebrardus. The fame author with 
equal fubtilty remarks ** that the word E\JM, without a 
caufe, is in P{. xxxv. ver. 7, twice inferted, ne temere impre- 
catus videatur, fimul ut Deum flectat.”’ 

«¢ Merito eos deleri cupimus, quorum exemplum & focietas 
tam perniciofa funt.” Mus. 

$< Non privato affetu du&tus, fed zelo Dei accenfus, im- 
precatur.”” dem, : 

‘«« Neque hac imprecatio repugnat charitati, cum hi hoftes 
incorrigibiles effent per infallibile {piritus fan@i judicium certo 
aguiti, contra ques orandum ef.” Geperus. 

‘* Imprecatio facta hoftibus, non Davidis, fed Chrifti, nempe 
Judeis.” Coccetus, 
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«« Ad Judam accommodatur, quod non capiendum exclu- 
five ; nam & Chriftus idem reliquis minatur.” ixfrworthus. — 

«* Imprecationis fuz argumentum inferit breve quidem, fed 
optimum, calamitofi non miferentur.” Pi/cator. 

“Tempus V. T. dicitur E5yft Py, tempus ira, quatenus lex 
operabatur iram: tempus N. T. PS My. tempus gratia 
Hanc autem gratiam qui non acceperunt, in eos ira effunditur.” 


Coccetus. 
¢ Of the fpirit that appears at times to have animated fome of 


the moft juftly efteemed expofitors and fcholiafts, their expla- 
nations of the 28th verfe of Pfalm Jxix. make it extremely diffi- 
cult to form any clear idea, confiftent with their eftablithed 


charaéters. 
‘«*« Adde peccata, ut deteriores evadarit & indurati.” Ham- 


mondus. 
<¢ Adde — ut penis fic maturi tandem fiant.” Gejerus. 


‘«¢ Appone peenam ad peenam, i. ¢. affice eos eterna pena.” 
Matlvenda. 


«* Ne pronuncies juftos, non inveniant peenitentiz locum. rs 


Vatablus, 


‘* Pergant peccare, ne tua utantur equitate, 7.¢, ne te earum 


miferefcat.” Cajfellio. 
<< In finali impeenitentia morientes, non mereantur tuz gra- 


tie fieri participes.” Muis. 


‘ Tothefe. mildinterpretations they coolly add, *¢ this is levelled 
at the enemies of Chrift;” thus meaning to apres their piety 


to the Prince of Peace. 


‘© Ye know not what manner of fpirit ye are of,” fays Jefus © 


to his difciples, who expreffed a readinefs to command fire from 


Heaven to confume thofe who would not receive him; fo little ' 


had even they conceived as»yet of the true fpirit of their Lord 
and Saviour. 


The narrow- hearted Scribes in his time had im». | 





pioufly perverted the fenfe of feveral paflages of the Old Tefta- © 


ment, teaching the people, by example as well as doétrine, to 
curfe and hate their enemies. It is in oppofition-to their male- 
volent or contraéted principles that: he fo forcibly inculcates his 
peculiar precept, ‘* Love your enemies, blefs them that curfe 
you.” An emotion of refentment upon the apprehenfion of 
wrong executed or only intended is, no doubt, a natural paf- 
fion: Being natural, or confiftent with the gracious plan of the 


Author of human nature, we may, under certain’ reftrictions, 


lawfully indulge it. An expreflion alfo.of this paffion in words 
may, in fome circumftances, be not only allowable, but expe- 


dient : 


of the offender may be compleatly ju(tified, when duly excited 


with a.view to his correction, to our own redrefS, or to the ge~ 
P 4 neral 


= 


nay, adefire and endeavour to procure the punifhment 
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neral peace and welfare of fociety. Totally to fupprefs or ex- 
tirpate a paffion adapted to anfwer thefe excellent purpofes, can- 
not be the end of religion, the fole defign of which is the due 
regulation of all our natural affections. * 
‘ All this is true. We may juftly feel indignation and difplea- 
fure at the wices of ,the injurious and degenerate. But at the 
fame time our own neceffary felt-defence and the public fecurity 
can alone fet bounds to the love of good-will we owe to their 
perfens. To this they have a perpetual claim from the followers 
of him, who with tears compaffionated thofe that did him 
wrong, and overcame their malice with redoubled miracles of 
love; of him who indeed /ooked round at the Pharifees with anger 
at their bafe hypocrify, yet, with a tender concern for their 


-happinefs, was grieved at the hardne/s of their hearts. How far a 


love of approbation, in certain points, may be due to thefe ° 
feemingly unnatural charaGters, thefe monfters of the moral 
world, is another queftion. Yet we may venture to affert, 
that even this can never without injuftice be altogether denied 
them. The very worft, as well as the beft of our fpecies, are 
beings of a mixed character, neither completely evil nor good, 
The weakeft difcernment is fufficient to perceive every where:e- 
nough of evil to awaken our caution and pity. A more en- 
larged and impartial view of things is neceflary to difcover ‘e- 
very where fome portion of good, that may, in a certain de- 
gree, be entitled to our efteem. That all-gracious Being, who 
hateth nothing that he hath made, who originally ftamped up- 
of the heart of man the faireft image of himfelf, in generous 
and benevolent fentiments and: affections, commonly beftows 
the cleareft conviction of this pleafing difcovery upon thofe, who 
have the greateft proportion of real goodnefs in themfelves. 

‘* However that be, certain it is, that no injuries, no contra- 
riety of fentiments or character, can ever cancel that unalterable, 
that facred relation, in which Chrift enjoins us always to regard 
each other, of brethren, of children of the fame infinitely be- 
nevolent Father. A lively fenfe of our being thus related to all 
men will be then moft immediately imprefied upon our minds, 
when with united hearts and voices we addrefs our common 
Ruler, Parent, Friend, in the folemnities of public worthip, 
imploring his mercy, celebrating his bleffings, and praying for 
a continuance of them. 

‘Whether we cam with propriety mingle imprecations with 
thefe prayers and praifes, is a point that feems to merit the at- 
tention of the very reverend and pious governors of our church.’ 

As the principal fabjec&t of this performance is a point of 
fcripture criticifm, attended with confiderable difficulties, the 
author propofes his fentiments with a becoming air of modefty, 

and 
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and a deference to the opinion of abler jadges; and feems, 


through the whole, moré defirous fo receive information, _ 
applaute, which is really due to his merits. 
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XIII. The Life and Adventures of Common Senfe. 8vo, Pr. 25.64. 
Lawrence. 


] N the vehicle. of allegory our author hath chofen to difplap 
the triumph of Common Senfé overt Wit and Gemus. He rés 
cites the birth, parentage, and adventures of thefe poetical bes 
ings from their earlieft infancy, with fuch circumitances dnd 
incidents as difcriminate the different effedis they produce nares 
human adlion. 
_ Wit and Genias, with their fpurious kinfman Humes, having, 
by the feduiion of Vanity, feparated themfelves from Trarh and 
Wifdom, ave plunged into continuab difficulties, in the courfe of 
their travels among the: feveral nations who. have figured i 
learning and the fine arts. Whilft Cosme :iSenfe, turored vby 
Truth and Wifdom, and under the immiediate guidance. of) his 
handmaid Prudence, glides quietly down the. ftredm: of life; 
without extraordinary renown or diftin@ion, but alfo without 
confiderable difappointment or chagrin. 

It would exceed our defign to give an abftra&t. of the many 
entertaining adventures related by out author in the progrefs of 
his narrative. We fhall therefore endeavour to convey to the 
reader a competent. idea of the writer’s abilities, by quoting the 
following fketch of queen Elizabeth’s reign, and of. the genius 
and dramatic powers of the immortal Shake/prare. 

_ * & little before the expiration of iy inprifonment, f re- 
ceived alettéer from my mother,informing me that Wifdony and 
She were then in England, where they withed very muchyto fee 
me — that they were became favorites in that court, and Wif- 
dom was frequently confulted by the reigning queerr Elizabeth, 
I had no inducement to make my ftay at Florence longer than’ 
needs muft ; and therefore, as foomas bf was at liberty, TI took: 
my departure for England on board. a Geacefe veflel, In our paf- 
fage, we paffed: by that very formidable fleet called the Spanifh 
Armada, which was deftined for the invafion of Exglamd, We 
arrived at Dover im 1588, from whence I fet out direétly for 
Lendon, Here Pradties and I had the happinefs of meeting a-. 
gain with my mother and Wi/dow im a country and at a. time 
the moft fuitable to our refpeétive inclinations, F had nothing 
to.do at court, though I often went there, but to atwufe my- 
felf — they did not ftand in need of my affiftance. My chief 
omelernets, in my profeffion, was in viliting the. Panaticks: 

and 
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and papifts, of which the latter’ were, feveral times, mad’ e- 
nough to attempt the life of their lawful fovereign ; this I was 
always fo lucky as to prevent, though I could never thoroughly 
cure the difeafe. At the time of my imprifonment in Florence, 
it feems my Father, Genius, and Humour made a trip to London, 
where, upon their arrival, they made an acquaintance with a 


perfon belonging to the playhoufe ; this man was a profligate 
in his youth, and, as fome fay, had been a deer-ftealer, others 


deny it ; but be that as it will, he certainly was a thief from 
the time he was firft capable of diftinguifhing any thing ; and 
therefore it is immaterial what articles he dealt in. I fay, my 
fathér and his friends made a fudden and violent intimacy with 
this man, who, feeing that they were a negligent carelefs peo- 
ple, took the firft opportunity that prefented itfelf, to rob them 
of every thing he could lay his‘ hands on, and the better to con- 
ceal his theft, he told them, with an affeéted concern, that one 
misfortune never comes alone — that they had been actually 
informed againft, as perfons concerned in an affaifination plot, 
now fecretly carryvog on by Mary queen of Scots, againit the 
queen of England, that he knew their innocence, but they muft 
not depend upon that — nothing bat quitting the country could 
fave them. They took his word and marched off forthwith for 
Holland. As foon as he had got fairly rid of them, he began 
to examine the fruits of his ingenuity. Amongft my father’s 


baggage, he prefently caft his eye upon a common-place book, 
in which was contained, an infinite variety of modes and fru, 


to exprefs all the different fentiments of the human mind, to- 
gether with rules for their combinations and conne&tions upon 
every fubje& or occafion that might occur in dramatic writing. 
‘He found too, in a fmall cabinet, a glafs, poffefled of very ex 
traordinary properties, belonging to Genius and invented by 
him ; by the help of this glafs he could, not only approximate 
the external furface of any obje&, but even penetrate into the 
deep receffes of the foul of man — could difcover all the paf- 
fions and note their various operations in the human heart. In 
a hat-box, wherein all the goods and chattels of Humour were 
depofited, he met with a mafk of curious workmanfhip ; it had 
the power of making every fentence that came out of the mouth 
of the wearer, appear extremely pleafant and entertaining — 
the jocofe expreffion of the features was exceedingly natural, 
and it had nothing of that fhining polifh common to. other 
mafks, which is too apt to caft difagreeable reflections. 

‘© In what manner he had obtained this ill-gotten treafure was 
unknown to every body but my mother, Wi/dom, and myfelf; 
and we: fhould not have found it out, if the mafk, which upon 


all other occafions is ufed as a difguife, had not made the dif- 
covery. 
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¢overy. The mafk of bumeur was our old acquaintance, but we: 
agreed, though much againft my mother’s inclination, ‘to take: 
no notice of the robbery, for we conceived that my father and’ 
his friends would eafily recover their lofs, and were likewife ap-. 
prehenfive that we could not diftrefs this man without depriving ' 
his country of its greateft ornament, 

¢ With thefe materials, and with good parts of his own, he° 
commenced play-writer: how he fucceeded is needlefs to fay,’ 
when I tell the reader that his name was Shake/peare,” 


‘ 





- mem, 


XIV. A Treatife upon the Dendrometer, a new-invented Inftrument 
for the more certain and ready Meafurement of flanding Timber, by 
Infpetion only; for facilitating the pra@ical Operations of Er= 
gineering, Land furveying, Levelling, Mineing, &c. and for per- 
forming mechanically the various Cafes of Plane Trigonometry, by 
a foort and familiar Procefs, without Calculation, 8v0. Pr. 31 
half-bound. Newbery. ” 


] N the introdu@ion to this performance, which contains the, 
defcription of a new-invented, and very ufeful inftrument, 
for meafuring ftanding timber, facilitating trigonometrical cal. , 
culations, and for various other purpofes, our ingenious au-. 
thor informs us, that having frequeat occafion to obferve.the, 
uncertainty of meafuring ftanding trees, unaffifted by any pro- 
per inftrument for that purpofe, he conceived his prefent defign 
of rendering the praétice more certain and familiar, -both te. 
the owner and furveyor, by offering to the public the mathema-: 
tical Dendrometer ; for which his majefty has been pleafed to 
grant his royal letters patent. The invention, Mr. Duncombe 
affures us, is entirely new; the conftrudtion of the inftrument, 
founded upon the cleareft principles, deduced from the fecond, 
fourth, filth, fixth, and thirty-third propofitions of the fixth 
book of Euclid’s Elements; and with regurd to its utility, he 
apjrehends it muft be evident, as there is no inftrument, here 
tofore made public, which cana give the meafurement of ftand- 
ing timber with any degree of precifion. The quadrant (con- 
tinues our author) although of extenfive ufe and application, 
will by no means anfwer that particular purpofe ; for, if the 
tree fhould either incline or gecline ; or the ground, whence 
the obfervation is to be made, be irregular in, the Jeaft, the. 
meafurement muft be vague and erroneous, and, in fupport of; 
this affertion, he quotes, from the Lexicon ‘Vechnicum of the 
learned and ingenious Doctor Harris, the following general rales, 
for the ule of that inftrument, viz.‘ On the guadrant you 
have 
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have a line called the guadrat, which hath two fides, divided 
each into roo equal parts ; and that on the left-hand is called 
the right /badow, arid that on the right-hand contrary fhadow, 
By which means it is very eafy to take any acceffible altitude at 
one ftation by the guadrant. For if the angle be juft 45°, the 
diftance to the foot of the odje@ from the flation is equal to the 
altitude ; but if the arigle be lefs than that, the ftring will fall 
on the right adow in the guadrat: Then fay, as 100 is tothe 
number of parts of the right foadow, cut by the ftring, {0 is the 
diftance to the altitude. So that if the ftring cut 25, 75, or 
§6, &c. the height is accordingly 7, 3, or + the diftance. But 
when the ftring falls towards the right-hand, and the angle be 
above 45°, then fay, as the parts cut by the thread in the gua- 
drat are to 100, fo is the diftance to the height. Wherefore, if 
the thread cut 50 here, the height is double to the diftance ; if 
it cut 25, it is four times as great as the diftance, &c.’ 

Under thefe very narrow limits only, or when the objeé& is 
perpendicular, or the ground horizontal, can the guadrant be 
applied to the afore-mentioned purpofes ; for as the altitudes 
of objééts are always méafured by the neareft diftance from their 
horizontal or level bafes, it follows, that if either the objec& 
vary from a perpendicular pofition, or be fituated on flanting 
ground, there muft mevitably arife an’error, too confiderable to 
bé overlooked. 

As the nature of the fabje& will not admitof any éxtraéts from 
the work, we fhall conclude this article with recommending to 
the perifal of our readers this very elegant defcription of an 
inftrument, which, in our opinion, will prove of the utmoft 
iffiportance, not only in furveying, engineering, levelling, 
mining, &c. but in almoft every branch of practical mathe- 
matics. . 
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15. The Fatal Difcovery, a Tragedy. As it is performed as the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 8ve, Pr, 1s. 6d. Becket, 


|H-E fuecefs of a dramatic piece on the ftage deperids 
upon fo many circumftancgs foreign to its intrinfic me- 
rit, that no found judgment cam bé formed of it till after the 
publication. It is by the cool decifion of the clofet, that the 
charaétérs of fuch performances are fixed; where able and im- 
partial judges form their opinions, without. party- fpirit, envy, - 
or prepofileffion. , 


The 
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. The tragedy under our confideration was received in 
fhe theatre with applaufe; and, if we are nat deceived, 
it will now meet with equal approbation from the lovers of na- 
ture and fimplicity. 

The author has thought proper to conceal his name, and 
during the reprefentation the town was at a lofs to whom they 
fhould afcribe it. But it can be no longer a fecret 5 for theaus 
thor of the tragedy of Douglas, muft is undoubtedly the author 
of the Fatal Difcovery. Thofe two pieces have the fame kind 
of beauties and the fame kind of faults; andthe common 
parent is proved by the fimilitude of the children. What. 
ever motive may have influenced the author to conceal his 
relation to this new tragedy, it were to he wifhed that his 
example was imitated by fucceeding writers for the ftage 3 
they would then enjoy their full portion of fame, without envy, 
and the public ear would be no longer peftered with the ful- 
fome praife of friends, or the malignant criticifims of rivals. 

The ground-work of this play is to be found in one of the 
fragments of Offian’s poetry, publithed fome years ago by Mr. 
Macpherfon: but the author has embellifhed the ftory with 
additional charaGlers and incidents: it is no fmall part 
of his praifé, that he has been able to write with fuccefs on 
the fame fubje& with the ancient bard; and that he has Pree 
ferved the charaéters and manners of the times in a vein of 
poetry leis fimilar to Offian, than to the tragedy of Dou- 
glas, which was wrote long before Mr. Macpherfon had com- 
municated to the public, the invaluable treafure he had dit 
covered. 

The Fatal Difcovery may be confidered as an original 
and is at the fame time, confined to the ftri& rules of the drama. 
The fable is fimple and natural, the incidents rife out of the 
ftory, and are happily contrived; the principal charaGers are 
firongly marked and well fupported. The fuite of the feenes 
is theatrical, and the author has fallen on the art of leaving 
the audience in fufpence at the end of every'a&. The diftrefs 
is of that kind which interefts all mankind, as it arifes from 
the private paflions, and the evils of domeftic life; and though 
the mifcondu& of the heroine brings it on, till the is left the 
juft obje& of admiration, of love, and of pity. 

The grief and love of Rivine are painted with all the variety of 
tendernefs and rage, remorfe and defpair, that: are natural in 
her fituation; and it were to be wifhed, if the rules of the 
drama had admitted of it, that the audience, or:readers, ihad 
been better prepared to fympatbife with her pafiions. as 
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the moment lady Randolph appears, in the tragedy of Dou- 
gias, every perfon feels and approves of her lamentations: bes 
caufe the grief of a mother for the lofs of a fon,though his merit 
and qualities are utterly unknown, is a paffion congenial with 
the human heart, and irrefiftible through all its genuine expref- 
fions. On the contrary,the violent attachment of a young princefs 
to a lover unknown to the audience, when at the fame time fhe 
has yielded her confent to marry a powerful king, does not 
find fo prompt a fympathy in the heart, and feems to require 
fome degree of preparation. At the fame time we muft allow, 
that fuch a fcene would have deftroyed the unities of 
time and place ; and that the author has drawn Rivine with 
fuch a mafterly hand, that it is not long before the mind is 
overpowered with her diftrefs. ‘ 

The charaéter of Orellan is well imagined, and furnifhes 
the author with an opportunity of difplaying his talent for nar- 
ration and defcription. 

It merits obfervation, that the fcene of this play being 
laid in a country, and at a period of time when the arts were 
unknown, the images are entirely borrowed from nature ; and 
as they are numerous and beautiful, and often affecting, 
prefents us with a ftriking inftance, how little that elevation 
of mind, and glow of imagination, which mark the true poet, 
depend on the improvements of art. 

Tho’ we premifed, that this tragedy proves its relation to the 
tragedy of Douglas, as it abounds not only with the fame kind 
of excellencies, but partakes of the fame kind of defe&ts which 
are to be found in that performance; yet we cannot . 
excufe the author for a negligence, that leads him into 
flat and profaic expreflions, and makes him leave fome of 
his verfes harfh and unharmonious. To exprefs common 
ideas in a lofty ftile, feems affefted and bombaft; but the 
dignity of tragedy neither admits of low phrafeology, nor of 
abfolute profe. 

We are likewife uncertain how far the derifive {peeches of 
Durftan, when he keeps Ronan at bay, having Rivine in his 
power, are confiftent with the gravity of tragedy, and the 
alarming fituation of the fcene in which he has introduced 
them : they certainly exhibit a true picture of favage man- 
ners, but we are afraid they too much refemble the dif- 
courfes of the devils moving on to battle, in the fixth book of 
Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

This is not the place for making. obfervations on the 
reprefentation of this tragedy; but it would be doing great injuf- 
tice to the fentiments of the beft judges, not to mention, that 
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Mrs. Barry filled every part of the character of Rivine, with 
a variety and elegance, a force and expreffion, that capti- 
vated and overpowered every feeling ‘heart ; and that Mr. Red- 
difh, in the charaéter of Orellan, exhibited talents for juft 
fpeaking and propriety of ation, that would not difhonoug 
the moft celebrated players. 


16. The School for Rakes: A Comedy, as it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d, Becket. 


The plan of this comedy is taken from the Eugenie of Monf, 
Beaumarchais, which is here adapted to the Englith ftage. We 
cannot help being of opinion, that the fable of this play is 
defeétive in regard to the event on which the title of it is found- 
ed. The cataftrophe is not produced by any change wrought 
on the mind of lord Euftace, either by moral precept, or exs 
ample; but refults entirely from the teftimony of his honour. 
able attachment to Harriet, and the permiffion of lord Del- 
ville for their marriage. The challenges which lord Euftace 
receives from Sir William, and colonel Evans, have no other 
effe&t on his behaviour, than calling forth the moft generous 
declaration of regard for a gentleman whofe family he had in- 
jured. And had the duel not been prevented by the happy in- 
terpofition of Frampton, we are not certain that it muft have 
terminated in favour of colonel Evans. The incidents, there- 
fore, have no natural tendency to work a reformation on lord 
Euftace, any farther than as they are produétive of his mar- 
riage. But having faid thus much of the fable, we muft own 
that the fentiments of honour and virtue, which fall from the 
mouth of Mr, Frampton, are fuch as ought to have a powerful 
influence in reforming the manners of the moft diffolute, In- 
deed, that charaéter is not only the moft fenfible, but the beft 
fupported of any in the play. Lord Euftace is not fufficiently 
marked asa rake: and from what we are made to apprehend 
was contained in the letter which he gave Frampton, to be 
delivered to lord Delville, we are fo far from being interefted 
to his prejudice in the iffue of the intended duel, that his 
uncommon generofity even inclines us to wifh him fuccefs, 
Captain Lloyd, though a trite character, affords very agree- 
able entertainment. And upon the whole we think, that this 
comedy is'‘not unworthy of the great dramatic genius, who lent 
his affiftance in adapting it to the Englith ftage. 


17. The Sifter. A Comedy, By Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. 89. 
Pr. 1s. 64, Dodfley. 


The fituation of the perfons in this play is in general too 
uniform, and the charaGters have too mach /ebriety, to exhibit 


any 
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any entertaining peculiarities. The coquetry of Mifs Autumn, 
indeed, raifes our expectations of fome agreeable dialogue ; but 
we foon become fenfible of the difappointment : and the abfurd 
vanity of Lady Autumn is fo tedious and uninterefting, that we 
with her delufion had not been continued through five adits. 
The comedy of the Sifter, however, contains feveral moral 
* and highly fentimental fcenes. The fair authorefs,has in many 
places feafoned her performance plentifully with Attic falt ; and 
we only regret that the fituation and charaéters of the dramatis 
perfone did not permit her to be more liberal of the wis comica ; 
the want of which ingredient, fo effential to the popular tafte, 
was objected to the produétions even of the elegant difciple of 


Me nander. 


38. Loofe Remarks on certain Pofitions to be found in Mr. Hobbes’s 
Philofophical Rudiments of Government and Society; with a fort 
Sketch of a democratical Form of Government. In a Letter to Sig. 
Paoli. By Catharine Macaulay. The Second Edition. With 
tevo Letters, &. 4to. Pr. is. 64, Dilly. 


We have already reviewed and given our opinion of this pub- 
lication ; * which is now reprinted, fo as to bind up with the 
author’s hiftory, with a letter from a gentleman, and her reply. 

The gentleman’s letter fets out with a very florid declamation 
in favour of liberty, patriotifin, and his fair correfpondent. 
Mrs. Macaulay, in her letter to Paoli, propofed ‘ that generals 
and admirals fhould be taken out of the fenatorial order, and 
that they fhould vote in the fenate during the time they are in 
office, ‘though not otherwife elected into that affembly.’? This 
gentleman, on the other hand, thinks that military officers, 
by commanding fleets and armies, contrac an arbitrary tem- 
per, which is overbearing and dangerous; and therefore he 
thinks that they thould be entirely excluded from having any 
fhare in the legiflature. Mrs. Macanlay thinks that the has 
fufficiently obviated this objeétion, by leaving her fenate only 
the privilege of giving their advice, and with no coercive power 
to put any of their refolutions into praétice. 

Our authorefs propofes, that * the reprefentative affembly 
fhould. not have the power of impofing taxes, till the fubje& has 
been firft debated by the fenate.’? The gentleman thinks on the 
contrary, ‘ that the reprefentative aflembly fhould retain the 
exclufive right of taxing their country to themfelves.? “The 
: -reafons he gives for this opinion. are obvious,. and agreeable to 
| the Britifh conftitution.. Mrs. Macaulay replies, that fhe gives 








* See vol. xxiii. p. 284. 
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her fenators-‘no other powers, but thofe of advifing in the bufinefs 
of taxation, in the fame manner as a father has a right to give 
his fon, though come to years of maturity, his beft advice. 

We gannot, notwithftanding all that has been faid by this 
lady in defence of her opinion, help thinking, that in a demo- 
cratical form of government, the fewer the forms of proceeding 
and deliberating are, i.e. the more fimple the conftitution is, it 
is the better. We are not convinced. of the utility of indecifive 
advice ; butjthe hiftories of moft nations in their original, that is, 
in their democratical, forms, prefent us. with many melancholy 
inftances, in which the ariftocratical and regal powers have 
changed the right of advifing into that of commanding. Man- 
kind is but too apt to lofe fight of firft principles ; and it would 
be difficult to perfuade a fenate, in two or three hundred years 
after its inftitution, that their members have a power of deli- 
berating, and not of deciding. We think that another ftrong 
objection liesto all patrician, or, in Mrs. Macaulay’s fenfe of 
the word, fenatorial interpofition, in matters of taxation, he- 
caufe, by admitting that form, it becomes effential to the con- 
ftitution (for forms are effential to liberty) ; andif fo, upon any 
difagreement between the fenatorial and reprefentative order, 
which in the courfe of things is inevitable, the fenate may mul- 
tiply their debates, or poftpone their deliberations, in fuch a man- 
ner as to baulk the purpofes of the taxation, fo as to be highly 
detrimental, if not ruinous, tothe commonwealth. Thofe, or 
fimilar difputes, have overthrown liberty in all countries where 


tyranny now prevails. 


19. Au Enquiry into the Rights of the Britith Colonies ; intended as 
an Anfwer to * The Regulations lately made concerning the Colo- 
nies, and the Taxes impofed upon them confidered.’ Ina Letter ad- 
refed to the Author of that Pamphlet. By Richard Bland, of 
Virginia. 8wve. Pr. 6d. Almon. 


This Mr. Bland affeéts to argue a priori againft the Britith 
parliament’s power to tax-his American countrymen. He ad- 
mits the power, but denies the right, of our legiflature to fuch 
taxation; and pretends to examine the original conftitution of 
England, to account for the reafons why nine-tenths of the 
people of Britain have no vote in eleétions to parliament, and 
why all landed property that is not freehold, and all monied - 
property whatfoever, are not reprefented. In order to do 
this, he runs back to the Saxon conftitution, which, with regard 
to Britith parliaments in their prefent form, is juft as applicable 
to his purpofe, as the ceremony of chufing a pope in the con- 
clave ; but‘even in this kind of reading he is very fuperficial, 
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though he endeavous to make a parade with his quotations from 
Squire, Temple, Vattel, Locke, Woo}lafton, and others, ) 

Thofe are, in their feveral fpheres, refpeétable authors, but 
their authority can have no manner of weight in the, prefent 
queftion. Mean while, we are fenfible that fome of their 
opinions have been urged in the moft auguft aflemblies, by 
members who are daily more and more fenfible of their inva- 
lidity in the prefent cafe. The queftion does not relate either 
to the law of nature or nations, but to the particulaz modes of 
the Britifh conftitution, and the reciprocal duties-of allegiance 
and obedience. This writer, however, as fenfible of the. futi- 
lity of his quotations, calls this non-reprefentation; a, putrid 
part of our conftitution, at the fame time he owns that ‘ It is in 
vain to fearch into the civil conftitution of England, for diree- 
tions in fixing the proper conneétion between the colonies: and 
the mother kingdom-’ After he is at great pains to. prove this, 
he concludes, that the fettlers of North America, by removing 
thither, recovered their natural right and independence, and 
became 4 fovereign ftate of themfelves, without the fmalleft 
conneétion with the mother country.—But hold—let, Mr. Bland 
fpeak for himfelf : 

‘ As then we can.receive no light from the laws of the king- 

dom, or from ancient hiftory, to dire& us in our enquity, we 
muft have recourfe to the law of nature, and thofe rights. of 
mankind which flow from it. 
' .€ T have obferved before, that when fubjets are deprived of 
their civil rights, or are diffatisfied with the: place they hold 
in the community, they have a natural right to quit the foci- 
ety of which they are members, and to retire into another 
country. Now when. men. exercife this. right, and. withdraw 
themfelves from their country, they recover their natural 
freedom and independence : the jurifdi@ion and fovereignty of 
the ftate they have quitted, ceafes ; and if they unite, and by 
common confent take pofleffion of a new country, and form 
themfelves into a political fociety, they become a fovereign ftate, 
independent of the ftate from which they feparated.’ 

He afterwards, in fome meafure, retraéts thofe uncommon 
pofitions, and calls in to his aid queen Elizabeth’s- charter to fir 
Walter Raleigh, and the fubfequent proceedings of king James 
and king CharlesI. Cromwell, and other princes; all which 
are grofly mifreprefented ; ; and were every word the-author ad- 
vances true, it has no manner of relation to the great queftion, 
which turns not upon the authority of crown charters and pa- 
tents, but the acts of the Britith legiflature, as paffed by kings, 


lords, andcommons. In fhort, this i is ‘a weak, bouncing; a 
; finattering performances 
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20. The Rights of the Colonies, andthe Extent of the legiflative Au- 
thority of Great Britain, briéfly fated and confidered. 80. 6d. 
Nourfe. 


This author fets himfelf up for. the firft who has difco 
vered the true points in difpute between us and our colo- 
nies. But though’ he is.on the right fide of the queftion, as to 

. their dependence on the mother country, we cannot perceive he 
has faid a fingle word that is new upon the fubject. 


21. 4 Vindication of the Britifo Colonies. By James Otis, Ef. 
of Bofton. 8ve, Pr, 1s. Almon. 


This is a mote’ fober produétion than fome we have feen on 
fame fabjeét, and’by the fame author. He fays, he cannot think 
that the friends of the colonies ‘ everreally intended to encou- 
rage fo groundlefs a claim as an’independent, uncontroulable, 
provincial legiflative. Moft of them, it is well known, exe 
prefly difavow fucha‘claim. It‘is certain that the parliament of 
Great Britain hath a juft, clear, equitable, and fconftitutional 
right, power, and authority, to bind the colonies, by all as 
wherein they are named. Every lawyer, nay every Tyro, knows 
this. No lefs certain is it that the parliament of Great Britain 
has a juft and equitable right, power, and authority, to smpofe 
taxes on the colonies, internal and external, on lands, as well as on 
trade, ‘This is involved in the idea of a fupremelegiflative, or 
fovereign power of a ftate. It will, however, by no means 
from thence follow, that it is always expedient,’ and in all cirs 
cumftances equitable for the fupreme and fovereign legiflative 
to tax the colonies, much lefs than it is reafonable this right 
fhould be pra@ifed upon without allowing the colonies an aQual 
reprefentation. An equal reprefentation of the whole ftate is, 
at leaft in theory, of the effence of a peffe& parliament, or fu- 
preme legiflative.’ 

Mr. Otis therefore feems to be an advocate for a reprefenta- 
tion; but this opinion has been fooften, and fo irrefragably re- 
futed, as indeed is every argument brought by this writer‘for his 
favourite fyftem, that it would mifpend our reader’s time fhould 
we detain him loriger with fuch a defultory harlequinade on li- 
terature and reafoning. 


22. 4 North Briton Extraordinary. Written by a young Scotfman, 
now a Volunteer in the Corfican Service. Pr. 1s. 64: Scot. 


_ This volunteer Caledonian fteps forth to combat the preju- 
dices which his predeceflors, in the paper of the North Briton, 
have raifed in this nation againft his countrymen. He trears 
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his antagonifts as fham ‘patriots, and as being influenced by no 
other fpirit than that of fedition ; and challenges them to fhew 
any one method they have pointed out to remove the national 
grievances, a fubjeét upon which they are fo very clamorous. 
He is fevere upon the Britith adminiftration for the laft fix years, 
and efpecially for keeping up the diftin€@ion between the inha- 
bitants of the North and South parts of the ifland of Great 


Britain, in contradiétion to the a&t of union, ‘ and by reviving 


thofe jealoufies and animofities, which, unhappily both for 
England and Scotland, had formerly fubfifted between them, 
to deftroy that unanimity which alone has raifed us to fuch an 
envied pitch of glory and power, and to provoke us to com- 
mence a civil war, which muft unavoidably have proved more 
bloody in its progrefs, and more deftruétive in its event, than 
the fatal contention of the red and white rofes. And for what 
mighty purpofe was this deteftable attempt made? Why, truly, 
no other than that of difgracing one minifter of Scots extrac- 
tion, whom they regarded as a dangerous rival in the royal 
favour.’ } 

Our author next paints our once celebrated Englifh patriot, 
and the motives of his oppofition, in very difagreeable colours ; 
and he is not extremely delicate even with regard to the Englith 
nation in general, He then enters upon a review of the Scotch 
hiftory, in order to prove that the fentiments, conduét, and 
conftitution of his countrymen were always more favourable to 
liberty than thofe of the Englifh, whom he accufes of the higheft 
injuftice, ingratitude, and tyranny. He gives usa detail of the 
fteps taken in both nations, preparatory to the union, a treaty 
which he pronounces to be the moft honourable and advantageous to 
England, and the moft difgraceful and ruinous to Scotland, that can 
be pointed out in the whole annals of mankind, as having ever 
been entered into by two independent ftates. The reft of this 
North Briton Extraordinary, is chiefly employed in proving the 
above propofition, and concludes with the following remarkable 
patagraph, addrefling himfelf to the Englifh: 

‘ If, however, after all, you fhall continue to look upon 
us in the fame unfavourable light in which we have of late been 


—Yeprefented to you, afolve, we entreat you, the bond that 


unites us, and generoufly reftore us to our original indepen- 
dency ; for remember, this is in your power, notin ours. But, 
at any rate, forbear to infult us any longer, left you may find 
more reafon than you expeé to repent of your imprudence in 
driving us to extremity; for, poor and contemptible as you 
feem to fuppofe us, we can ftill bring to the field, without 
much difficulty, fixty thoufand of the braveft men in Europe.’ 


The 
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The whole ftrain of this young Scotfman’s declamation and 
reafoning, renders it highly unfafe*for us, or at leaft our prin- 
ter, either tocondemn or commend this pamphlet. The firft 
would expofe him to the refentment of furly Scotchmen, and the 
latter to that of Englifh patriots. ‘The author feems to be 
aware of the fame danger, for, with a like prudential caution, 
he has tranfported his printer to Corfica. 


23. Serious Hints to Adminiftration. By a Member of P—m—t. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Ridley. 


This author fets out with high encomiums upon the quieting, . 
commonly called the sullum tempus bill. He then exhorts the 
adminiftration to popular meafures, which they feem to have 
followed ; for, if we miftake not, the bill has already received 
the royal affent. He next mentions the different degrees of 
national and interna] grievances, fuch as the high price of 
corn and provifions, our differences with our colonies, corrupt 
practices at elections, the limiting the number of placemen and 
penfioners, in which he hints, that the ad miniftration has done 
nothing. He concludes, by obferving, that the Eaft-India 
Company has actually tricked the government, by bringing it 
to accept of 400,000 1. a year for five years. Upon the whole, 
this is but a poor performance, and its beft recommenda- 
tion is brevity. 


24. A Voice from the Dead: or, The Speech of an old noble. Peer, 
tHe, Folio. Pr. 3d. Plummer, 


This is a kind of a political fermon, or rather fchooling, 
The author flourifhes a rod over the head of the great, and 
threatens, in very vulgar, grofs language, to whip them if they 
are naughty boys. 


25. Effay om Patriotifm. 8vo. Pr. ts. Rivington. . 


This effay contains, a rational enquiry into the origin and na- 
ture of patriotifm, which is maintained to be infeparable from 
virtue. If fuch be the peceffary concomitant of that glorious 
paffion,..as we are confident it is, what ought we to think of 
the fincerity of thofe pretenders, who blazon the love of their 
country, while they trample on every moral obligation? There 
is certainly no other paffion fo naturally adapted to impofe upon 
the credulity of mankind. When counterfeited by hypocrify, 
it has overturned the conftitution of kingdoms: when fallely 
avowed, evenin conjunction with irreligion and libertinifm, it 
has been produétive of the moft flagrant violations of public or- 
der and tranquillity. ‘Thofe, therefore, who would ftudy to ac- 
quire a juft idea of the feveral fubordinate virtues which confti- 
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tute the charatter of patriotifm, thereby to judge of its reality? 
may find them delineated in this eflay. 


26. Pettyfogging Difplayed,; with a Remedy againft it. @vo- 
Pr. 1s. Bladon, 

The plan here propofed, confifts of fifty-three articles. It 
is not the fame that has been adopted by his Pruffian majefty ; 
but ofe which the author thinks equally ufeful, and more a- 
greeable to the Englifh conftitution ; and which contains little 
more than reftoring: the laws of England to their original 


purity. 
7, The Repofitory: or Half-yearly Regifter. Vol. 1. 8v0. Pr. 55. 3d. 
in Boards. Becket and Co. 


The daily encreafe of what the French call Fugitive, and our 
news-writers, Temporary, pieces, is fuch, that we fhall not be 
furprifed to fee a large oftavo performance, like that before us, 
publithed every quarter. The reader cannot fuppofe, that we 
are to criticife the various contents of this volume, which feems 
intended to fupply the defects of the Annual Regifter. All we 
can do is to review the method, and the execution of the work, 
and the general fele&tion of its contents. As to the method, it 
is divided into two parts: the firft relates to the hiftory of our 
own times ; the fecond contains original and mifcellaneous ef- 
fays, odd pieces, memoirs, characters, and anecdotes, judicial 
articles (by which the compiler means criminal trials), medical 
effiys, natural hiftory, a journal of his Danifh majefty’s refi- 
dence in England, poetry, and a theatrical journal. 

With regard to the execution of this Repofitory, we conceive 
no high ideas of the compiler’s political talents. It muft, how- 
ever, be adinitted, that he is a faithful and impartial tranfcriber 
of the tranfactions of the times. His Tale of the Genii of Adver- 
fity has neither invention, probability, nor fimplicity to recom- 
mend it; + it is written in all the bombaft of the eaftern ftile, 
without any of its fublimity. The Theatrical Journal, which. 
we may confider as another original performance, is, we think, 
written with a confiderable degree of judgment and information. 

As to the general feleétion of this compilation, we think that it 
admits of great improvements. If, inftead of giving us a dry 
tranfcript of matters, that every man who reads the public 
papers meets with at leaft a dozen times in a week, the author 
had, as it were, melted down the great tranfations, either fo- 
reign or domeftic, into a judicious narrative, embellifhed with 
proper reflections of his own, his work muft have appeared. 
to much greater advantage. We can fay very little in favour 
of the Milcellaneous Effays, either original or tranfcribed, ef. 
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pecially. as the latter have been often publithed.. The odd 
pieces, containing remarkable Advertifements, extraordinary 
Sayings, and Scraps of Wit and Humour, exhibit a jumble of 
extravagance and dulnefs. The reader may find fome enter- 
tainment under thehead of Memoirs, Charaéters, and Anecdotes 
of illuftrious Perfons ; but as the author’s plan was various and 
extenfive, he might have made a far more curious colle&tion. 
The other articles, if we miftake not, are merely tran{cripts © 
from former publications ; and they feem to have been’ felected 
with a tolerable degree of care. and judgment. ._ Upon the 
whole, we can give no definitive opinion of this undertaking, 
till the fecond volume fhall make its appearance. oak 


28, 4 Grammar of the Englith Language, in two Treatifes. 
William Ward, M. 4. 8vo. Pr. 45. 6d. Etherington. 
This writer publifhed an Effay on Grammar in 1965. But 
that work, he fays, was defigned for the confideration of men 
of fcience, and chiefly of thofe who have been much converfant 
in the theory of grammar. It was alfo too voluminous -for 
common ufe: he has therefore reduced it to its prefent form, 
*for the more immediate purpofes of thofe who would teach the 
Englifh language by rule and method, and perceive the reafon 


of every ftep which they take,’ 
The author appears to be a laborious and a refpectable 


gtammarian. 


29. A Treatife on the Strudture and Formation of the Teeth, and 
other Parts conneGed with them, Fr. By R. Curtis, Apothe- 
cary. 2me. Pr. 1s,6¢d. Curtis. 


The teeth having already been fo fully treated of by profef, 
fed dentifts, we apprehended that the fubjeé required no farther 
difcuffion. But though this performance be anticipated by 
other publications, it is ftill intitled to fome degree of origina- 
lity, as the praétice it recommends appears to be the refult of 
experience ; and it is the fhorteft compendium on the fubje&. 


30. Elegies on different Occafions. 4to. Pr. 15. 6d. Bathurft. 

Although there is no fpecies of poetic compofition more de- 
licate to handle, or which more demands genius, than the 
elegy; there is none upon which the minor poets of the prefent 
day are better pleafed to exercife their talents. Nor for this, 


perhaps, is it impoffible to account, as it may be juftly reckon- 
ed among thofe fubjeéts which flatter in appearance, and of 
which the difficulties can only be detected by experience. 
Thus our numerous tribe of elegiafts feem to think, if indecd 
they think at all about the matter, that becaufe they are fo 
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much direéted to confult the beart, the bead has no employment 
in the bufinefs ; and that, becaufe no extraordinary profundity 
of thought is required, every half-witted rhymer is of confe- 
quence qualified for the attempt, It is never confidered, that 
as the feelings of nature and paffion are always uniform, every 
topic muft have long fince been exhaufted by the numbers who 
have excelled in the fame mode of writing. From thofe, there- 
fore, who can only propofe to echo the common fentiments of 
mankind, fomething more than the naked repetition is re- 
quired. And hence the peculiar obligation upon the elegiaft, 
to afford harmony of numbers and elegance of expreffion, 
to compenfate for the want of novelty by the heightened 
graces of compofition. | 

With thefe, and other qualifications equally indifpenfable, 
fhould the elegiaft come to his undertaking; but, alas! how 
little ambitious is the prefent race to feem poffeffed of them ! 
furnifhed with a fet of hereditary images, and hereditary fenti- 
ments, they feem defirous of finging nothing in a way which 
has not been fung before them. So afraid are they of fal/e wit, 
that they willingly forfeit all pretenfions to any; and fo cau- 
tious of loading nature with foreign ornament, that they refufe 
her even what is neceflary. 

Such has long been the tenor of our complaints upon this 
fubje&. Still, however, the prefs continues to fend out Love 
Exvecses, and Evecies on severat Occasions, and the Re- 
viewers to tell their courteous readers, that they contain little 
which is new and ftriking. Nothing, therefore, is left us, but to 
throw ourfelves upon the mercy of any future elegiaft, by re- 
quefting him to look a little beyond himfelf, and confider, that 
as what he writes fome muft read, however pleafant it may 
be to him, it is death to us. 

- We now attend to the Elegies before us, and find nothing 
which can except them from the general cenfure. Nor are 
their faults merely negative. The thoughts are frequently un- 
natural and trivial, and fometimes fo expreffed as to afford little 
meaning. Unnatural, as when in the third Elegy we find our 
author not only deep in love, but in the doétrine of planetary 
influence. 


‘ But, ah! the influence of fome baleful ftar, 
That frowned malignant at my haplefs birth,’— 


Trivial, as when we read him exclaiming : 


¢ Ah, cruel ftate! to fcorch in flames of love, 
Amidft the chilling frofts of cold defpair !’ 


And unmeaning, as when he curfes : 
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* Curfed be the wretch, who firft with impious hand 
Taught fervile error o’er the world to roll !—"_ 


In the defcriptions they are frequently loaded ; 


¢ The folemn hand of fable-fuited night 
Enwraps the filent earth with mantle drear ; 
Thick gathering clouds obfcure fair CYNTHIA’s light, 
Nor fhines one ftar the dufky fcene to chear, 
O’er the fad manfion, hid in awful gloom, 
The Zthiop darknefs {preads her ebon fway ;’ 


And in the expreffion frequently diftorted : 


« And rage the tempefts with refiftlefs force, 
Too foon, alas! muit change the blifsful fcene.” 


Some beautiful thoughts, however, they can boaft : 
¢ When Time’s cold blaft thall blow on Beauty’s flower” 


* Or pale-ey’d Jealoufy with venom’d tooth 
Cankers the golden links of Hymen’s chain.” 


And fome pleafing turns : 


§ Short is the pring, and fhort the fummer hour, 
And fhort the time that fruitful autumn reigns ; 

But tedious roll the days when winter’s power 
Afferts its empire o’er our wafted plains.’ 


© Not all the fweets that {cent the morning air, 
Not all the dyes that paint the vernal year, 
Can from my breaft divert its weighty care ; 
Can from my pale cheeks charm the trickling tear.” 


But to enable our readers to judge with more certainty of 
their merit, we quote the laft Elegy of the colleétion, both be- 
caufe it is one of the beft, and one of the fhorteft. 


‘ O rifing fun! on this aufpicious day 
With brighter beams gild every hill and grove ; 
Ye feathered fongfters, breathe a fweeter lay! 
And fill the echoing woods with joy and love, 


¢ And, honored M , midft thy green retreats 
Let every tree a prouder foliage wear! 

Let every floweret fcatter livelier fweets ; 
And vernal perfumes {cent the autumnal year ! 





¢ Now has the fun one annual circuit paft, 
Since in thy happy fhades thefe longing arms 

Received the choiceft bleffings man could tafte, 
MARIA's beauties, and MARIA’s charms! 


‘ Yet 
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* Yet witnefs every lawn,. and every fhade ! 
So dear a blifs my bofom could not know, 
When to my breaft I clafped the yielding maid, 
As now her wedded fondnefs can beftow. 


* Let other youths, by vice or folly moved, 
For each new objeét change their former flame ; 
And blufh to own they love what once they loved, 
Left virtue fhould approve, and idiots blame. 
‘ The fcorn of fools I ever fhall defpife ; 

For ever pleafed, when by my conftant fide 
MARIA’s beauty meets the public eyes, 

At home my pleafure, and abroad my pride. 


‘ Where gold, not fondnefs, guards the nuptial chain, 
Weak is the parent’s will, the lawyer’s art : 

Blafpheming priefts thofe hearts would join in vain, 
Whom GOD and GOD’s vicegerent, Narure, part. 


* But, oh! may we, whofe hearts affetion join’d, 
Preferve the bleffing till the clofe of life! 

She in the hufband ‘ftill the lover find ; 
I ftill enjoy the miftrefs in the wife.’ 


31. The Middlefex Freebolder ; or, the Triumph of Liberty. 410. Ise 
| Bladon. 


This poor gentleman appears to be fo much intoxicated, 
that we imagine he has miftaken the infpiring draughts of the 
London-Tavern for the waters of Helicon: and we very rea- 
dily join with him in affirming, that 
‘¢ the frantic Mufe difdains 
The curb of reafon, and cool judgment’s ftrains,” 


32. A Poetical Addrefs in Favour of the Corficans, 40. 15. 
Almon. 

This author hints by his motto what every reader of tafte. 
may foon perceive, that he is a ftranger in the temple of the 
Mufes. 

* Phaebe fave, novus ingreditur tua templa facerdos.’ Tibul. 

His intention, however, is good; but we are afraid that 
Apollo will remit him to his ftudies, before he admits him into 
prieft’s orders. ~ 


33- Ode to Fortitude. By William Ruffel. 42. Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


To this ode is prefixed a poetical addrefs to the honourable 
Archibald Douglas, Efq. 2 
The author has illuftrated the fubje& by feveral examples 


of fortitude, among the heroes of antient and modern times. 
He 
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He fells us, that he has been more folicitous to place them in 
a juft and ftriking, than an uncommon point of view ; 
oa that he has aimed at perfpicuity rather than wildness 5 
at ftrength and dignity rather than novelty and fplendor : and 
this feems to be the real charaéter of his performance. 


34. An Ode confecrated to the Memory of his Grace the Duke of 
Newcaftle, /ate Chancellor of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 410, 
1s. Dodfley. 


Is this writer in earneft, or is he in jeft? — Spirit of Oedi- 
pus! inform us.—When we find him inftribing his Ode to 
the duchefs of Newcaitle, and fpeaking of St. Paul, we fup- 
pofe him to be ferious ; but when we read thefe introduétory 
lines, we fufpe& that the whole is ironical, or fatire in dif- 
guile : 

¢ Struck dumb were the Mufes, 
Diftragted and toft ! 
Their prote€tor was miffing; 
Their patron was loft ! 
The fwans of his Granta no longer. uprear’d 
Their arch’d necks to heav’n: a ¢roaking was heard,’ 

Is not this the language, the air, and the. manner of bur- 
lefque ? and does not the laft hemiftic remind the reader of 
thefe_noted lines? 


© Loud thunder to its bottom thook the bog, 
And the hoarfe nation croak’d, God fave king Log!’ 


As we proceed, we are again in doubt, whether the author 
did not intend to amufe us with a fpecimen of what is called 
by fchoolboys, nonfenfe verfes: for by the following ftanza 
we are inclined to imagine, that he actually defigned to put us 
off with found inftead of fenfe: 


¢ Holles! Pelham! Clara’s heir; 
Baron Stammer *; earl of Clare; 
Each Newcaftle’s duke fublime, 
Condefcends to hail our clime !” 


We are confirm’d in our opinion by this couplet : 


‘ Diurnal care, nofturnal forrow 
His vigils protra&ted to many a@ difant morrow.” 


And by this: 


‘ A Pelham’s name attraéts ereéted ears ; 
Man, angel, demigod, and fea-god hears ! 





* We quote our author Azerasim. 


And 
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And by this : 
‘ Far, as mortal can immortal trace, 
He girds his loins, and pants the heav’nly race.’ 


But what fhall we fay, or what idea fhall we form of this 
¢urious paflage, in which all the infernal regions are repre- 
fented in commotion at the approach of his grace? Is it not 
the quinteflence of nonfenfe ; or, if you pleafe, of burlefque ? 


* Stern Lachefis winds what Clotho is fpinning, 
Old Charon is flouting, and Cerberus grinning ; : 
The fhades, the venerable fhades of di/, , 
(By Pluto fupported, efcorted by Dis,) t 
All, all, from old Zgypt, from Rome and from Greece, 
From flver-topt Albion, mother of Gods, 
To their Acheron hafting, have left their abodes. 


And what are ye come to behold, ye b/ef foades? 
Say, what are ye come for to fee? 

What pleafure your fouls exftatic pervades ? 
Rehearfe it, rehearfe it to me.’ 


From this paffage we are led to imagine, that our author is- 
fome old Grecian, who is rifen from the dead. But this no- 
tion immediately vanifhes, when we read the following diftich - 


* Of Chrift, of religion, of truth, and of God, 
Like a Feftus, with Paul, he reafons aloud.’ 


Here, perhaps, the author intended to have faid—‘ Like 
Paul with a Felix ;—but what he really intended we do not pre- 
tend to determine. In fhort, the whole is fuch a motly com- 
pofition, fo myfterious and equivocal, that all we know of the 
matter, is, that the author of it is a very extraordinary ge- 
nius. 


35. Poems Divine and Moral. ByR. Bond. 4t0. 25. 6d, Caflon. 


It is amazing that Mr. Bond fhould attempt to azard his 
reputation as a writer; when, as a bookfeller, he has many 
monuments before him of the fame temerity; when he fees 
upon his own fhelves the works of innumerable authors of 
abilities not inferior to his own, condemned to oblivion. 


36. Mifcellaneous Differtations cn Marriage, Celibacy, Covetoufnefi, 


Virtue, the modern Syftem of Education, &c. By John Dove. 15, 
Millan, | 


_ The principal defign of this performance is to fhew the per- 
nicious effects of celibacy, to expofe fome of the principles and 
pradtices of licentious bachelors, and to recommend a matri- 
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monial life. In the courfe of this work, the author, who ap- 

rs to be a perfon of confummate vanity *, diftributes his 
inveétives without any referve, or without paying the 
leaft regard to politenefs and delicacy of expreffion, 

We are awed, he fays, from Redriff to Weftminfter, by a 
curfed banditti of mercenary vultures ; the projector of the 
marriage-aét is a fatanical wretch, and ought to be ftigmatifed 
as a difgrace to the gown, anda curfe to his country; the fel- 
low of a college crams his maw free-coft, and. at night riots 
with a wench, with money bequeathed for that purpofe by a 
canonized faint ; modern learning is a paganicai hodge-podge s 
and the claffic authors abound with all conceivable {mut, 
filth, and beaftlinefs. 

This language from a gentleman of a liberal education would 
have aftonifhed us; but we are not furprized, when we con- 
fider, that this is the effufion of a taylor. 


37. The Church of England vindicated from the Charge of Armi- 
nianifin ; and the Cafe of Arminianifm Subjcription particularly 
confidered, 8v0. Pr. 1s. 6d. Gurney. 

The author of this letter has taken great pains to fhew, that, 
Arminians cannot fairly fubfcribe to the XX XIX Articles; that 
Calviniftic principles were the doétrines of our reformers; and 
are plainly and repeatedly delivered in the authentic ftandards 
of our national faith. 

This performance is not inferior to Pietas Oxonienfis. 


* aay 
38. Counfel to the Chriftian Traveller, Se. By W. Shewen, The 
third Edition. 80. Pr. 1s. 6d. Hinde. 


The pious crudities of a quaker; only fit for readers of Mr. 
Shewen’s perfuafion. 


-39. The Fair Sex vindicated, from Folly and Extravagance. An 
Effay. By the Rev, James Penn, 8vo, 6d. Bladon. 


It has been frequently alleged againft the fair fex, that they 
are extravagant and indecent in their drefs; that they are ex- 
ceffively fond of public diverfions ; that they fpend their time 
at home in reading plays and romances ; that they are not fuch 
fond mothers as the matrons of antient times; that they are 





* As an inftance of this, take the following fentence.— 
‘ The half-read fcripturift has no abilities to difpute me out of 
this; the mungrel infidel fhall not: for though I cannot ftay 
here, I will by and by fhew him to his face, that he is as ig- 
norant as a mule, a ftranger to truth, and the evidence on 
which it is founded,” - 
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not, what they have promifed to be, obedient and fabriffiv vé to 
their hufbands ; that their private converfation abounds with 
feandal and defamation; that they go to church, not from 4 
fenfe of duty and devotion, but to make an appearance to 
fee, and afterwards to talk of the fafhions; that they are ad- 
di&ed to gaming ; that they are negligent in domeftic affairs ; 
and that, in all ages, they have been the caufe of many tragi- 
cal events. ° 

Againft thefe, and the like accufations, Mr. Penn has under- 
faken their defence. ‘How he has fucceeded, our readers will, 
in fome meafure, be able to judge by his anfwer to the following 
complaint : * That they are exceflively fond of public diverfions 
and entertainments.’ | 

‘ From whom (fays he) is it that they receive irivitations to 
thofe places 7? Who are their companions, and affociates? If it 
is out of pride and vanity'to make an appearance, who are they 
that fit as {pectators ? Is not our.own fex as paffionately fond of 
thefe things? Innocent, if not indulged; and then only criini- 
nal, when our circumftances will not permit us to partake of 
them, or they are of fuch a nature as will corrupt our morals, 
or draw us off from attending upon the neceflary duties and-en- 
gagements in life. 

* But if any bad effe&s do follow from frequenting thefe 
places, the cenfure fhould not come’ from thence, where the ex- 
ample is fet. It is very common, though ridiculous and ab 
furd, to throw out refleftions, where we are equally culpable 
with the aggreflors ; to condemn thofe follies in others, which 
if not openly; we may fecretly prattife. The beft way to re- 
form abufes, “is firft to clear oarfelves from fufpicions of guilt. 
Abftinence weuts be badly recommended by a glutton ; tempe- 
rance, from a drunkard; chaftity from a'debauchee. And; 
certainly detnaiations againft pleafures will be vainly em- 
ployed by thofe, who gladly embrace every opportunity of par 
taking of them. If then you would difengage their affections, 
you muft avoid being feen at fuch places; the contrary beha- 
viour, muft rather excite, than allay defire.’ : 

The ladies are much obliged to the author for his polite vin- 
dication. 
4°. A Letter from Farmer Trufty,: to-bis Landlord Sir William 


Worthy, Bart. Patron of the Living of ———, in the County of 
Founded on real Matters of Fu&. To which is annexed, 








An Evining Converfation between four very good Old Laditi over 
@ Game of Quadrille. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 
The defign of thefe two pieces is to fhew the bifid effe&s of 


Methodifin on the inhabitants of a country village. In the firft, 
I the 
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the author affects the ftyle of a plain, anedactated farmer ; and 
draws a comparifon between Mr. Swigg, the late vicar of the 
parith, where Trufty is fuppofed to live, and his fucceffor, Mr. 
Trueman, who is reputed a Methodift. 

As to Mr. Swigg, he fays, ‘ almoft all his talk was about 
horfes, and dogs, and news, and old beer, and what other par- 
fons livings were worth, and how much the tithes might be 
raifed.” But Mr. Trueman, we are told, * has taken fuck pains, 
and fet fiich a good example, that a great many of the town, 
and all round about, who were defperate coarfe livers in parfon 
Swigg’s time, are now fo religious, and fo arneft to be faved, 
that the neighbourhood is become quite another place towards 
what it was,’ 

The latter of thefe pieces is intended to expofe the converfa- 
tion of thofe ladies who are no friends to the Methodifts. 

We can neither commend the humour nor the candour of 
this writer. 


41. Shall I go to War with my. American: Brethren? A Difcourft 
from Judges xx. 28. 8wo, Pr. 1s. Kearily. 

This is a plain, well-intended: performance,. recommending 
peace and unanimity, and reprefenting the mutual ill con- 
fequences of a war between Great Britain and her American 
colonies. 

42. ASermon, By the Rev. John Horne, Minifter of New-Brent- 
: ford. 4to: Pr.is, Almon. 

This diftourfe contains refle@iotis on the precarious nature of 
human friendfhip. It is written in detached fentences, and 
feems to be a faint imitation of the manner of Mr. Sterne. 


43+ 4 Sermon on the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Fefus Chrift 
not being of this World, By Jofeph Greenhill, 4. M. ReGor of 
Eaft-Horfley and Eaft-Clandon, ia Surry. 410. Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 
Though we are inclined to fpeak as favourably as we can, 
with juflice, of every well-intended performance, particularly 
thofe which. appear under the refpectabie title of fermons, yet 
we can fay nothing in praife of. Mr. Greenhill’s difcourfe.. It 
is a confufed and inccherent piece, without either fentiment or 
language to recommend it to the perufal of a judicious. reader. 


4. A Sermon preached at Lambeth Chapel, on the Confecration of 
the: Right ‘Rev, Jonathan Shipley, D. D. Lord Bifbop of Lan- 
daff, February 12, 1769. By Thomas Balguy, D.D. Arch- 
déacon of Winchefter. 410. Pr.1ss Davis and Reymers. 


In this difcourfe, the learned, author explains, on rational 
principles, the nature and foundation of church authority. 


45. 4 
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45- 4 Letter to a Noble Lord; or, A Faithful Reprefentation of the 
Douglas Caufe. Containing many curious and effential Anecdotes? 
among which, the Rife of the Family of Douglas; and a true 
Chara@er of the late Duke of that Name. 80. Pr. 6d. 
Henderfon. 


We do not remember to have feen a more ftriking example 
how fhuch a fubjeét may be debafed by the puerile genius of a 
writer, than is exhibited in this pamphlet *, which we cannot 
perufe, without acquitting the emperor Auguftus from the 
imputation of an unjuftifiable vanity, when he exprelsly dif- 
charged the poetafters from attempting to celebrate his fame. 
To convince our readers of the abfurdity of this faithful repre- 
fentation, we need only quote the following fentence, where the 
remoteft parts of the world are faid to have participated in the 
public fatisfaétion on the iffue of the Douglas caufe, within a 
fortnight after the determination. 

‘ Europe, Africa, and the two Indies, heard the news with 

fatisfaction at an event by which the charaéter of the firft lady 
in the nation was-refcued from infamy and reproach.’ 
- This writer promifes, in the title-page, to give an account 
of the rife of the family of Douglas; but he carries his re- 
fearches no farther back. than to the year 1715. Happy for the 
honour of that illuftrious family, that they have efcaped the 
pen of fo mean a panegyrift and hiftorian! 

We would recommend to this writer for the future, to con- 
finé his publications to the curious and efential anecdotes which are 
.iffued from the precinéts of St. Giles’s, and not. to impofe upon 
the world a pitiful delineationjof fa&s and characters, to which he - 
is incapable of doing juftice, and which have already undergone 
the fcrutiny, and been fully afcertained by the judgment of the 
higheft tribunal in the kingdom. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis 
Tempus eget. 





_ * This performance abounds with uncommon modes of ex- 
preffion.—P. 2. we are told, rhe prefent fir John Stewart is fell 
alive.—P. 17. the author fays, that lady Jane Douglas, ‘ heare 
ing of the death of Sholto, became difconfolate ; and in Auguft 
1753, going back to Edinburgh, the fickened and died ; par- 
took of the facrameft in the New Grey-friars church on the | 
1ith of November ; and on the 21ft of that month, fhe ex- 


pired.,’ 
S2 





